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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


SPEAK UP, MR. CANDIDATE 


N these columns a month ago a bit 
of comment was made upon 
“coy candidates” for the presiden- 
tial nomination. Chief of them was 
Mr. Roosevelt who, to borrow Wal- 
ter Lippmann’s phrase “by not be- 
ing a candidate and yet by not being 
not a candidate” was playing the 
dog in the manger. My own atten- 
tion was concentrated rather upon 
Mr. Dewey who, though he had 
made certain disclaimers, had failed 
to devise or to utilize a formula defi- 
nite enough to convince the poli- 
ticians or the public that he had 
meant what he said. 


Again: If the poor man is 
Those Coy really at his wit’s 
Candidates end to find that for- 


mula, he might res- 
urrect General Sherman’s “If nomi- 
nated I will not run; if elected I will 
not serve.” There is no copyright 
on that utterance. It was used fifty 
years ago and never again. It is 
Mr. Dewey’s, gratis, if he honestly 
wishes to eliminate himself from 
national politics this year. 


| ewig said something like this 
in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD a 
month ago, I was naturally pleased 
to note that on March 7th the lead- 
ing editorial in The New York Times 
repeated the demand upon Mr. 
Dewey and for the same reasons. 
Said the Times: ‘‘Barely three 
months before his party meets to 
choose a leader whose immense re- 
sponsibility it may be to finish the 
greatest war in history, to make the 
peace and to start the whole world 
on its way to recovery, Mr. Dewey 
is silent on the sidelines. He can- 
not discuss the burning issues with 
which the whole country is con- 
cerned. He cannot discuss meas- 
ures to win the war, like the pro- 
posed National Service Act. He can- 
not discuss problems of Federal 
taxation. He cannot discuss na- 
tion-wide strikes or the way to put 
an end to them. He cannot talk 
about the shape of the forthcoming 
peace or the extent of the commit- 
ments we should make to it. For all 
these matters are national issues; 
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and, by reason of his own self-im- 
posed commitments, Mr. Dewey is 
not a candidate for national office.” 
Of all the subjects which Mr. 
Dewey had inhibited himself from 
discussing, the one that most inter- 
ests me is “the extent of the com- 
mitments we should make” in the 
forthcoming peace. No candidate, 
actual or potential, is dealing fair- 
ly with the voters unless he tells us 
how deeply he thinks we should be- 
come involved in internationalism 
during and after this war. And he 
must not wait until the eleventh 
hour. If he does we shall suspect 
him of having his ear to the ground. 
Besides, not all of us have light- 
ning-swift intelligence. We have to 
think things over. We don’t care 
to make slapdash decisions on 
Election Day as we walk to the 
polls. We take our 
civic obligations seri- 
ously. We admit we 
are a minority, but 
our rights as a mi- 
nority are not to be disregarded. 
The next time we vote we shall have 
to make decisions of stupendous im- 
portance. As for the delegates to the 
conventions in June and July, they 
should before that time be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the politi- 
cal views and principles of every 
man who has a chance for nomina- 
tion. Also there should be time for 
the millions of service men at the 
ends of the earth to receive ade- 
quate information concerning not 
merely the names of candidates but 
their qualifications. And would it 
be too much to invite the soldiers to 
send back indications of their pref- 
erences for nomination as well as 
election? 
Furthermore, if it be not a psycho- 
logical impossibility, we must have 
a candidate—at least one—who will 


hold the same convictions in Novem- 
ber that he expresses now. And— 
though it may amount to a moral 
miracle—one who will not abandon 
in January the platform upon which 
he was nominated in June or July. 
Mr. Willkie, for example, received 
22 million votes, of which perhaps 
16 or 18 million were cast for him 
because he had declared repeatedly 
in his campaign speeches that we 
must not permit the President to 
drag us into a war 
that was none of our 
concern. So, some of 
us — THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p and The New 
York Times if no 
others—demand that any man 
whose name appears in the straw 
votes, or is presented in a State 
primary, give a categorical “Yes” 
or “No” to the question “Are you a 
candidate?” and that he tell us his 
views on “commitments,” and on a 
good many other things besides. 


Give the 
Fighting 
Men a 
Chance 


N that same editorial, the Times 
went on to say: “In parts of the 
country where old-time isolationist 
sentiment is still relatively strong, it 
becomes possible for local Republi- 
can leaders to recall Mr. Dewey’s 
speeches of early 1940... . In other 
parts of the country, and on other 
issues, it is possible to reverse this 
practice. In short, as matters stand, 
Mr. Dewey tends to become a man 
of all colors to all people.” 

The language is polite but the 
challenge is unmistakable. “Isola- 
tionist” just now happens to be the 
nastiest word in all the rich vocabu- 
lary of smear. And the vicious twist 
given to the Scriptural phrase “all 
things to all men,” to make it read 
“all colors to all people,” is equiva- 
lent to calling Mr. Dewey a political 
chameleon. If he—and let us now 
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add—Messrs. Bricker, Warren, Stas- 
sen and all others in whose bonnets 
the presidential bee 


Goaded is buzzing —if they 
into let that challenge 
Speech? pass unanswered, is 


not their silence rep- 
rehensible? Are they sphinxes or 
are they men? 


INCE there are always new read- 

ers of this magazine, it seems 
advisable to repeat yet once again 
what has often been said, that the 
writer of these comments is wholly 
unconcerned with partisan politics. 
Democrats, Republicans, New Deal- 
ers, all look alike to me. Names 
don’t matter. Tags are interchange- 
able.. Today Republicans are 
Democrats, and Democrats Repub- 
licans. Democrats, especially South- 
ern Democrats, used to be cham- 
pions of States’ rights; now they 
have abandoned the principle of 
local home rule and have surren- 
dered the sovereignty of the States 
into the hands of a highly central- 
ized bureaucracy. The reason is 
more ignoble than the fact. None 
are more eager to stick their snout 
into the Washington trough, and 
dip both hands into the Washing- 
ton pork-barrel than the political 
descendants of Jefferson Davis and 
John T. Calhoun. 

So I say, tags mean nothing. 
The President has asked us to 
drop the name “New Deal” but 
why change the name if the prin- 
ciples of the party remain what they 
were? The intelligent citizen does 
not bother with labels—labels af- 
fixed to parties or labels pinned 
upon men. What he wants to know 
—and before it is too late—are the 
views, opinions, convictions, the po- 
litical philosophy—if any—behind 
and beneath the tags. 


Being, furthermore, neither a 
fatalist nor a pessimist, the patri- 
otic voter still clings to the hope 
that a man may be found some- 
where among 130 million people, 
who will stick to his principles. We 
know of course that it isn’t being 
done. The Atlantic Charter, for 
example, has been spurlos versenkt. 
As for Teheran and Moscow, we 
have only the faintest notion of 
what was promised at these rendez- 
vous. Not that we 
demand a revelation Let us in on 
of military secrets, the Secret 
but must we still be 
forbidden to know the political 
plans we have presumably under- 
written? Even the delightful yarn 
about Litvinov, or was it Molotov, 
who at the banquet, being full of 
vodka, started to say things, when 
Stalin rose in solemn silence and 
booped him on the head with a soup 
tureen,—even that story, which was 
about all we knew of what hap- 
pened at Moscow, was later declared 
apocryphal. 

As a matter of fact we know pre- 
cious little of those “commitments” 
of which The New York Times 
speaks. But if—now don’t laugh, 
miracles do happen—some paragon 
of political honesty should rise and 
say, “I am a candidate for the 
presidential nomination; if elected I 
will take not only Congress but the 
people into my confidence before I 
make commitments in their name,” 
that man could be elected. Some- 
how I feel, though I am neither psy- 
chic nor clairvoyant that the major- 
ity of Americans are pretty well fed 
up with the nonsense of “I am not a 
candidate, but [sotto voce] if I am 
drafted at the last moment—” and 
“Don’t you wish you knew my mind 
in regard to permanent alliances 
and commitments: try to find out.” 
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A GOOD friend and companion to 
whom I had been communicat- 
ing my displeasure with “coy can- 
didates” and their silence on the 
question of foreign policy retorted, 
“But Mr. Dewey has gone on record 
in regard to our post-war interna- 
tional obligations.” “Where?” “In 
his speech at the Red Cross Rally 
in New York on the last day of Feb- 
ruary.” I had read it but I looked 
it up again. The only pertinent 
paragraph ran thus: “When this 
war comes to an end there will 
sooner or later be signed a docu- 
ment which will vitally affect the 
future of the world. ... This must 
be no paper peace. It must not be 
the dictated result of personal con- 
ferences. It must not be a rigid, in- 
flexible thing. The 
peace for which we 
fight must provide 
peoples everywhere 
with simple, understandable means 
of bringing an end to the horror of 
war. It must be enforceable but 
flexible. . . . Most of all, it must be 
based upon a growing sense of fel- 
lowship between people. It must be 
built so strong that neither discour- 
agement, selfishness nor the arro- 
gant mouthings of ambitious men 
can again lead them into wars of 
conquest.” 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” said the 
Dewey enthusiast. Yes, beautiful. 
Beautiful oratory. But in the midst 
of a horrible war, with post-war 
problems looming up, a beautiful 
speech is an unwarrantable luxury 
unless it is also useful. To my 
obstinate ears all those “musts” 
of Mr. Dewey sound like wishful 
thinking. He should have added 
one more “must.” Wishful think- 


Beautiful 
Speech 


ing must be implemented. But how? 
With physical coercion or with 
moral suasion? How, Mr. Dewey? 
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Major George Fielding Eliot, writ- 
ing a few days later, said that we 
have got ourselves into a predica- 
ment in Italy because we did not 
have enough “plain talk and sim- 
ple language.” What he says is true 
not only of our Italian predica- 
ment, but of the Arab-Jew pre- 
dicament, the Tito - Mihailovitch 
predicament, the Lebanon - France 
predicament, the DeGaulle-Giraud 
predicament, and a 


dozen or a hundred Commit- 
more. The New York ments 
Times speaks of and 
commitments. We Predica- 
might speak of pre- ments 


dicaments and de- 

mand of our presidential candidates 
to know what they will do, if elect- 
ed, to get us out of them. If they 
don’t know now, will they know any 
better when the war is over and pre- 
dicaments multiply? I dare say Mr. 
Dewey has read a half hundred 
books on the failure of the 1918- 
1919 peace. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was not “rigid and inflexible” 
except on paper. Yet it didn’t work. 
How would you make the next 
treaty work, Mr. Dewey? Or you, 
Mr. Willkie? Or you, Mr. Any 
Other Candidate? 

“It must not be the dictated re- 
sults of personal conferences,” says 
Mr. Dewey. Is that meant to be a 
slap at the Wilson, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, Orlando personal con- 
ferences? Or at the 
Churchill, Stalin, 
Roosevelt personal 
conferences? Would 
you care to say, Mr. Dewey? And 
would you venture to suggest how 
the next peace can avoid being the 
dictated result of personal confer- 
ences? 

“The peace must be built so 
strong that .. . the arrogant mouth- 


Many 
“Musts” 
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ings of ambitious men can never 
again lead them into wars of con- 
quest.” Excellent, but how will you 
stop the mouthings of arrogant and 
ambitious men”? By force? Does 
that mean by the creation and main- 
tenance of a vast standing army 
composed of international units? 
Should we Americans form the 
major portion of that army? And, 
by the way, what do you conceive to 
be the difference between “policing” 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Austra- 
lasia, and maintaining a permanent 
universal army of occupation? The 
American people have thus far been 
opposed to a standing army. When 
the war is over we shall no doubt 
be more militarily inclined than 
hitherto (deplorable even if inevita- 
ble), but do you imagine, Mr. 
Dewey —or Mr. Willkie, or Mr. 
Bricker or Mr. Candidate in General 
—do you imagine that you can per- 
suade the American people to build 
and support a standing army not 
merely at home but in all those out- 
landish and unpronounceable places 
where our men are now fighting? 
Do you, Mr. Candidate, relish the 
prospect of telling the boys in New 
Guinea or in the 
Please! Solomons or the 
Specify! Aleutians, or for that 
matter in Italy and 
in the Balkans, that they cannot 
come home for years and years 
after the war is over? Or will you 
perhaps explain to the electorate 
that the American quota, let us say 
of a million or two in the Interna- 
tional Police Force, will be made 
up of volunteers? If not, will you 
draft men for service from the 
Arctic Circle to the Antarctic, all 
around the Equator and at all way 
stations between? 
To put it even more concretely, 
are we to attempt all over the world 


what England could not do in Pal- 
estine and in India? The British 
are experts at this policing busi- 
ness. What luck have they had 
with it? What luck do you think 
we would have with it? 


agree by the papers on the day 
these words are written, that 
England plans to postpone the set- 
tlement of the Palestine problem 
until the war is over. What do you 
think of that dodge, Mr. Dewey? 
Would you call it good statecraft or 
is it mere procrastination? Can we 
also procrastinate with all those 
other problems? Would that be 
good statesmanship? 

Did you happen to see, Mr. Dewey, 
the report of John J. McCloy, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War in charge of 
civil affairs, and the Allied Military 
Government. He said, “Allied civil 
affairs officers cannot possibly do 
all the jobs assigned to them” and 
“they are faced with. the problem of 
determining who should have what 
jobs, who were reliable and who 
were not”? If we cannot do all 
these jobs now, how can we do them 
later when they will be not only a 
thousand times more numerous but 
a thousand times more onerous? 

Suppose we stop bedeviling Mr. 
Dewey with unanswerable ques- 
tions. Let’s put a few teasers to 
those resolute interventionists who 
declare so jauntily that now the 
world is all one and we must never 
again isolate ourselves from any 
part of it. 

Hanson W. Baldwin says, “Many 
Italian liberals and critics of Italian 
policy in this country blame Anglo- 
American support of the House of 
Savoy-Badoglio government for 
some of our troubles in Italy. 
There is no doubt that support of 
this government has alienated other 





Rrra 
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sections of Italian public opinion.” 
Soon after Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ment, six presumably representative 
Italians in America, G. A. Borgese, 
George La Piana, Gaetano Salve- 
mini, Randolfo Pacciardi, Arturo 
Toscanini and Lio- 
nello Venturi wrote 
to some of our more 
important newspa- 
pers complaining of 
a speech made in the House of 
Commons by Winston Churchill. 
They found some of his statements 
“hardly understandable.” They con- 
sider it “futile to appeal to him.” 
So they appeal to the people of 
America. I should like to ask any 
candidate for the presidency if he 
thinks it within the province of 
the American people to intervene in 
a quarrel between the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain and a faction 
of refugee Italians. If the answer 
is “No,” what becomes of our vaunt- 
ed interventionism? If the answer 
.is “Yes,” how can we consistently 
refrain from mixing in all similar 
controversies all over the world and 
for all time? If we accept the role 
of internationalists shall we not be 
“trouble shooters” to the universe? 

I find in another paper that when 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of Cleve- 
land called on Mr. Hull and present- 
ed a resolution in regard to the 
Arab-Jew problem, 
Mr. Hull “cagily re- 
plied, ‘I cannot tell 
you that I favor it 
because the State 
Department can take no position in 
these matters.” If after the war 
we become internationalists, our 
State Department will never again 
be free to speak those words. Willy- 
nilly our State Department will be 
plunged into every problem up to 
its eyes—more likely over its head. 


The 
Badoglio 
Imbroglio 


The 
Palestine 
Puzzle 


There was quite a hubbub not 
long ago when an English news- 
paper was audacious enough to tell 
the American people the candidate 
whom the English preferred to see 
elected in our next presidential con- 
test. The English were quickly 
warned by a hundred of our own 
papers that a presidential election 
is our business and not theirs. 
Whereupon Mr. Bracken, Minister 
of Information, repudiated the idea 
that British officials were interfer- 
ing in our election. Such an idea, 
he said, was “ludicrous nonsense.” 
Of course, of course. “We have no 
desire to push the interests of any 
political party in America,” said 
Mr. Bracken. Certainly not. But 
when the war is over and we and 
England form a partnership to keep 
the world in order, it may well 
be the business of England to ad- 
vise us as to whom 
we shall elect. And 
by the same token 
we may have a right 
and a duty to let the 
English know whom we would pre- 
fer as Prime Minister. We shall be 
all one big family and shall not the 
members of the family be all inter- 
ested in the family doings? 

No, I am not trying to be funny. 
Internationalism means that each 
nation shall keep an eye on the do- 
ings of all other nations. We are 
already as Pan-Americans very 
much concerned about who shall be 
president in the Argentine and 
Brazil and Chile. When Pan-Amer- 
icanism becomes Pan-Globism we 
shall be just as much concerned 
about who shall be president in 
Turkey and China, and who shall 
succeed the Son of Heaven in Japan. 
We shall have to choose between 
Tito and Mihailovitch in Yugo- 
slavia. As a matter of fact we did 


A Finger 
in Every 
Pie 









choose one and ignore the other. 
Then we chose the one we had ig- 
nored and ignored the one we had 
chosen. Some say we jumped as 
Russia cracked the whip. If so we 
shall do a lot of jumping from now 
on. If one who is persona grata to 
us is persona non grata to Stalin, 
what shall we do? Well what did 
we do? 

Yugoslavia is only a sample. 
Tito and Mihailovitch are symbols. 
From now on we are in all the poli- 
tics of the world, if we listen to the 
anti-isolationists, the pro-interven- 
tionists, the “One World” boys. 

The point of this argument is 
not that I am anti-intervention. I 
am, but that doesn’t matter. No- 
body cares. But I think the Ameri- 
can voter has a right to know 
where the candidates stand. Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Willkie have declared 
themselves for internationalism. 
What say you Messrs. Dewey, Stas- 
sen, Bricker, Warren? And shall 
we add MacArthur? We have a 
right to know. The soldiers have 
an even better right to know. Speak 
up, you candidates. 


B* way of a fillip let’s have just 
one more case. I add it be- 
cause it struck me as both hu- 
morous and pathetic. Kim Koo, 
president of the Provisional Korean 
Government, said in Chungking that 
“nothing short of full and immedi- 
ate independence” after the war will 
satisfy the 30 million Koreans now 
under Japanese domination. He 
assailed “certain individuals” 
abroad who favored placing Korea 
under a form of international con- 
trol for a transitory period after the 
war. “Such opinions are insulting 


to us Koreans,” he said. 
Do I hear some one say, “Korea 
is too remote, remote in more senses 
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than one?” Beware good friend, 
those words stamp you as an isola- 
tionist, and as such a traitor to the 
cause of world peace. Korea is not 
remote. No land is remote. Korea 
is just across the way from us. 
Haven’t you read One World? Don’t 
you know that with 


airplanes doing 300 Korea 
miles an hour (400, Across 
500, 600 miles after the Pond 


the war) Seoul in 

Korea will be closer to us than 
San Francisco was to Washing- 
ton twenty years ago. Henceforth 
Korea shall be as familiar to us 
as Pennsylvania or Ohio or Kan- 
sas. Korea’s troubles are ours, or 
we are isolationists. Perish the hor- 
rible thought! 


ROM time to time, in fact rather 

often in these pages, the recom- 
mendation has been made that be- 
fore we leap, heels over head, into 
the cauldron of European and Asi- 
atic politics, we should try our hand 
at the job of curing the evils of some 
one small country. 


We are as yet not Our 
even apprentices in *Prentice 
the industry of deal- Hand 


ing with rebellious, 

recalcitrant, turbulent peoples. Ap- 
prentices do not imagine themselves 
journeymen, still less masters of 
their craft. Nor does anyone, even 
the master, set to work on a hun- 
dred jobs at once. One thing at a 
time is a good motto. Suppose we 
take a swift glimpse at one of the 
European jobs—the Balkans. ‘ 

In a recent review of Leigh 
White’s The Long Balkan Night, 
Orville Prescott first introduces the 
author: “Leigh White went to the 
Balkans in the spring of 1940 and 
stayed there for the next year and 
a half as the correspondent of The 
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New York Post and the Overseas 
News Agency, an affiliate of the 
Jewish Telegraph Agency, and later 
also for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. When. most of his jour- 
nalistic colleagues escaped from 
Greece after the Nazi triumph there, 
he remained in Athens with an in- 
fected multiple fracture of his thigh, 
caused by an explosive bullet from 
a German plane that shot up the 
Greek troop train in which he was 
riding. . «. His adventures were 
many and highly dramatic; his con- 
clusions about the Balkans as a fes- 
tering center of political infection 
are extremely interesting.” 

Mr. Prescott makes the point, 
suggested by Leigh White, that 
excesses like those of the Nazis 
are no novelty in the Balkans: “In 
all the Balkan states corruption, 
bribery, tyranny, militarism, racial 
hatreds, conspiracy, guerrilla war- 
fare and general violence are long 
established practices. Balkan kings 
have usually been foreigners, as re- 
actionary in their politics as they 
were rapacious in their greed. The 
small Balkan ruling classes have 
usually been useless and corrupt as 
well as flamboyantly decorative. 
The great mass of the Balkan peo- 
ples have been peasants, who toiled 
for a bare existence and delighted 
to hate other peasants on the other 
side of a national boundary or even 
their own side of it.” 

From there Mr. Prescott pro- 
ceeds, sometimes in his own words, 
sometimes borrowing those of Mr. 
White. 

“Hungary was in a condition of 
spiritual death and dry rot, poi- 
soned with anti-Semitism and Fas- 
cism. Rumania, the most graft- 
ridden country of Europe was in 
a high state of decomposition. 
Antonescu was waging civil war 


against the Iron Guard. Terror, 
massacre, pogroms, torture and 
wholesale looting by the Germans 
went on without op- 
position. Bulgarian 
conditions were only 
somewhat better 
than Rumanian. 
Yugoslavia and Greece, though rela- 
tively healthy, suffered under tyran- 
nical governments. The Yugoslav 
revolt that overthrew Prince Paul 
and his Quislings was a Serbian af- 
fair, so the Croats, fellow citizens of 
the Serbs stood aside and were at 
first neutral in face of the Nazis. 
But Tito’s heroic guerrilla fighters 
are Croats. In Greece many adher- 
ents of Metaxis fought the Italians 
but at first would not fight the Ger- 
mans. Later the Metaxists learned 
to hate the Germans. P 

“All in all,” says Mr. Prescott, 
The Long Balkan Night paints so 
black a picture of Balkan corrup- 
tion and Balkan hatreds that it is 
difficult to see what possible future 
awaits the Balkan peoples after vic- 
tory. ... The intramural conflicts 
in both countries augur ill for fu- 
ture peaceful co-operation and or- 
derly government. The outlook for 
the satellite nations is even darker.” 

Mr. White’s solution of the knotty 
problem would involve “a Balkan 
federation of member states with no 
external sovereignties, the junking 
of all the useless Balkan mon- 
archies and the recognition of all 
the more truly democratic elements 
that can be found and nourished in 
the Balkans.” 

Now there, I suggest, is a sweet 
little piece of work for Uncle Sam 
(and John Bull), the establishment 
of “a federation with no external 
sovereignties, and the junking of 
all the useless Balkan monar- 
chies.” 


Those 


Baffling 
Balkans 











Just like that. Nobody has been 
able to do it in a thousand years. 
But we shall now try our hand. Or 
shall we? I wonder what the Amer- 
ican people would answer if that 
question were put to a referendum, 
and if the nature of the task were 
wholly and honestly explained to 
them. It is not ridiculous to think 
of submitting so complicated a mat- 

ter to the people. In 


Take the the last analysis it 
Hood is the people who 
Off Our will bear the burden. 
Head So the people must 


be let in on the size 
and weight of the burden they are 
to bear. Yet I have neither seen nor 
heard anything like an adequate de- 
scription of that burden from those 
who so furiously excoriate isolation- 
ism and so blithely advocate inter- 
ventionism. Least of all have we 
heard candidates for the presidency 
expatiate upon the difficulties of 
what lies before us if we abandon 
our traditional Americanism and go 
in for internationalism. 


T is not often that I have found 

much “light and leading” in the 
editorial columns of The Boston 
Post. But in its issue of February 
26th appeared what seems to me an 
excellent piece of common sense 
based upon hard facts. Since, as 
Montaigne says, “Je prends mon 
bien ou je le trouve,” “I take what 
is mine wherever I find it,” I give 
the last word to some anonymous 
writer in the Post: “By the an- 
nouncement in Commons that the 
British government reserves the 
right to intervene in the settlement 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


of political affairs in any part of 
Europe, Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden gave clear notice that the ul- 
timate objective of British imperial 
policy is a return to the war status 
quo in Europe. There has been a 
great deal of talk about the reasons 
why Britain went to war, which in- 
cluded restitution of the integrity 
and freedom of the smaller nations 
of Europe. . . . One after another, 
the small nations of Europe went 
down to chaos: Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and so on, in sorry 
procession, while Britain had a free 
hand to intervene in the political 
affairs of these small nations... . 
But the American people cannot ig- 
nore the fact that the smaller na- 
tions of Europe, with the exception 
of Spain, Portugal, Sweden and 
Switzerland, no longer exist.... No 
guarantee exists that the people of 
those vanished na- 


tions want the exiled The 
governments back -. Remaking 
again. No accurate of 
information has [Isolationists 


been imparted to the 
American people about what kind 
of government the people of those 
nations want when the war is end- 
ed. But, Foreign Secretary Eden 
has made it plain that the principle 
of self-determination is going to be 
by-passed. . . . The intention is 
plainly expressed that Britain, at 
least, is going to prescribe a gov- 
ernment to suit the British govern- 
ment’s ideas. It is this sort of 
diplomatic manipulating which is 
responsible for the constant swing 
of a large segment of the American 
public back to isolationism.” 





GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 
The Voters’ Responsibility 


By Tuomas P. NEILL 


EMOCRACY, as that form of 
government whereby the peo- 
ple freely and intelligently rule 
themselves through elected repre- 
sentatives and direct the policies of 
their government to wisely appoint- 
ed ends, has generally been accepted 
throughout the Western World as 
the ideal form of government. In 
the practical order, of course, it has 
never been realized—or even close- 
ly approached. But until recent 
years Western man was confident 
that he was progressing toward that 
ideal with sure steps, so surely and 
so rapidly, in fact, that it was “just 
around the corner.” 

In the last half-century, however, 
disillusionment has set in even 
among sincere lovers of democracy; 
they conclude not only that the 
ideal of self-government has been 
definitely proved unattainable, but 
also that the traditional democra- 
cies of England and the United 
States fail more and more to realize 
the ideal even partially. The lib- 
eralism of a Locke or a Rousseau 
seems to have run its course; today 
a Spengler, an Ortega y Gasset or 
a Madariaga wins wider audiences 
and more sympathetic hearings as 
the shortcomings of democratic gov- 
ernment become daily more appar- 
ent. 

As a matter of hard fact, democ- 
racy is still on trial. It has not yet 
proved itself an efficient, workable 
form of government, and historians 
are beginning to question whether 
its apparent success in this country 


was not due to unique conditions 
associated with an ever expanding 
geographical, social and economic 
frontier. As American society has 
settled down in the last fifty years, 
as class and sectional alignments 
have hardened, as the government 
has been drawn ever more into all 
fields of activity, honest inquirers 
have asked themselves whether 
democratic government was not a 
product of the times that must slip 
into the pages of history with the 
passing age. } 

Defenders of democracy usually 
retort with the et tu quoque argu- 
ment, pointing out that in the last 
few decades the business of govern- 
ment has everywhere become per- 
plexingly more complicated, that all 
other forms of government have 
been equally corrupt and bungling, 
that nowhere has any government 
succeeded in bringing about a gold- 
en age in the modern world. Such 
a line of defense, however, fails to 
address itself to one problem pecu- 
liar to democracy alone, a problem 
on which the success or failure of 
our century-long experiment with 
democratic government depends. 

For of all the forms of government 
democracy is most vulnerable to the 
charge that its very structure pre- 
cludes the fixing of responsibility. 
In a dictatorship the head of the 
government is inescapably respon- 
sible for all acts of his officials; his 
power of summary appointment and 
removal, his absolute control of the 
law-making and judicial agencies, 
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make him ultimately responsible 
for everything his government does. 
This responsibility he parcels out 
among his appointees, with each of- 
ficial being held strictly accountable 
for the activity of his subordinates. 

As a general rule in a democracy, 
on the other hand, when “the gov- 
ernment acts,” neither the official 
who is doing his duty, nor the mem- 
bers of the legislature who passed 
the law being enforced, nor the peo- 
ple who chose the legislators feel 
any responsibility. The creation of 
a fictitious person, given a person- 
ality and will of his own, largely 
frees everyone from responsibility 
for the government’s actions. Up- 
right, honest citizens in this coun- 
try are indignant when informed 
that they are ultimately responsi- 
ble, both morally and legally, when 
a man is unjustly executed or a mil- 
lion dollars are corruptly spent. 
Equally indignant are government 
officials when told that they are im- 
mediately responsible, morally and 
legally, for such crimes. Such is 
the grip held on our minds by the 
fiction of a personalized, living gov- 
ernment, of an Uncle Sam who 
occasionally hangs an innocent man 
or embezzles a million dollars. 
Uncle Sam alone is guilty. 

But this nice little fiction, so com- 
forting when scandals are exposed 
and so consoling when absurd mis- 
takes have: been made, cannot de- 
stroy responsibility. As the stock- 
holders in a corporation are ulti- 
mately responsible for the action of 
their board of directors and there- 
fore for company activity, so in 
democratic government the voters 
are ultimately responsible for the 
activity of the various agents they 
have elected. The moral relation- 
ship of principal to agent remains 
the relationship between the peo- 


ple of this country and their gov- 
ernment, a relationship which no 
amount of theorizing can destroy. 
Democratic government, indeed, 
is so organized that the people can- 
not escape ultimate responsibility 
for the policies followed by their 
government—e. g., whether it makes 
war or remains neutral, whether it 
limits the size of fortunes, whether 
it throttles business or gives free 
play to competitive enterprise. Im- 
mediately, the citizens are respon- 
sible for the policy-forming officials 
they select at the polls. It is through 
these officials, who in the national 
government are congressmen and 
the president, that the electorate ul- 
timately controls public policy. Vari- 
ous devices are at hand for keeping 
these officials in line—letter writ- 
ing, the press, free assembly and 
the hundred-and-one ways whereby 
a constituent can make known his 
opinion on questions of policy. And 
finally each voter possesses the final 
club of the ballot by which he indi- 
cates the general line of direction he 
wishes his government to take. 
With such means at his disposal, 
the citizen has not only the right but 
also the duty to use them. If his 
government embarks upon an un- 
wise or an unjust line of action, 
the individual citizen is morally 
free from responsibility only when 
he has used all the legal means 
within his power to oppose that line 
of action. He can be a guilty party 
to an unjust peace stand by this 
country, for example, in either of 
two way: (1) by positively endors- 
ing such a policy; (2) by remaining 
silent and thus giving his implicit 
consent to the decision of his agent. 
The fact that the people have the 
responsibility of a principal for 
their government’s activity, how- 
ever, does not free government 
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agents from their share of respon- 
sibility. Each government official 
remains a moral being acting mor- 
ally when he performs his duties of 
office; he cannot relegate himself to 
the position of an automaton who 
mechanically enforces the law or 
transcribes onto the statute books 
the expressed desires of the people. 
As a human agent he is immediate- 
ly responsible for his actions; if the 
public will demands him to do what 
is wrong he must refuse and take 
the political consequences. 

The pivotal problem of democ- 
racy in the modern world, then, is 
the problem of fixing responsibility 
for government activity on the right 
shoulders and of driving home to 
both the people and their officials a 
consciousness of the moral impli- 
cations of political activity. In or- 
der to fix this responsibility, how- 
ever, certain technical improve- 
ments in the organization of gov- 
ernment in this country are neces- 
sary. As a generality, all changes 
which make it easy for the people 
to choose their policy-forming offi- 
cials and hold them strictly ac- 
countable seem advisable. 

The many attempts in the past 
to eliminate the evils of democratic 
government did not accomplish 
this. They were, unfortunately, 
mere structural changes that only 
complicated an already perplexing 
picture. When the sinister power 
of the party machine over Ameri- 
can life was revealed in the last cen- 
tury, for example, reformers sought 
to short-circuit the party by pro- 
viding for direct legislation through 
the initiative and the referendum, 
for the direct nomination of party 
candidates through the primary, for 
the election rather than the appoint- 
ment of a host of additional offi- 
cials, such as county surveyors, 


judges, road inspectors and super- 
intendents of education. People 
were constantly being called to the 
polls, at primaries and final elec- 
tions, to vote for officials whose 
qualifications they could not exam- 
ine and whose work they could not 
judge. They were called upon to 
vote for or against pieces of legis- 
lation they could not hope to under- 
stand. They were confronted on 
election day with a ballot contain- 
ing hundreds of names they had 
never seen before, besides many 
complicated bills and proposed con- 
stitutional amendments that not 
even a lawyer could interpret; they 
were supposed to vote intelligently 
for each of these persons and meas- 
ures, thus indicating what policies 
they wished their governmental 
agencies to follow; they were sup- 
posed to watch all these elected offi- 
cials carefully, check them in vari- 
ous ways, and then vote for or 
against them at the next election. 
Is it any wonder that the average 
voter, overburdened with such a 
superhuman task, felt farther re- 
moved from his government and 
less responsible for what it did? 


The voter is faced with a task to- 
day, which if performed at all con- 
scientiously, would demand more 
wisdom and judgment of him than 
were ever required of the Founding 
Fathers. In Jackson’s day, when 
the common man came into his own, 
the business of government was. 
relatively simple. In the election of 
1832 the National Republicans stood 
only for a protective tariff, internal 
improvements by the national gov- 
ernment, and opposition to the man 
Jackson; the Democrats stood only 
for Jackson and a continuation of 
his rule. The Republican platform 
of 1940, on the other hand, offered 
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the people a hundred items dealing 
with such complex problems as 
labor relations, incentive payments 
to farmers, the coinage of silver, 
tariff protection and the fixing of 
prices—problems which an intelli- 
gent man would require years of 
diligent study to understand, let 
alone decide. 

Direct democracy of the Jack- 
sonian stamp simply cannot survive 
in an age when the business of gov- 
ernment has become so highly spe- 
cialized that the average voter can- 
not hope to arrive at an independent 
decision on even the vital issues of 
public policy. He must be willing 
to accept the leadership of those 
who can make the business of gov- 
ernment their full-time employ- 
ment. He must rely on the wisdom 
and the judgment of these leaders— 
but they must. be leaders whom he 
has freely chosen, whom he can call 
to account and, if need be, recall 
from public office when proven un- 
satisfactory. Democracy in the mod- 
ern world must be government by 
freely chosen leaders, then, who are 
given the necessary powers to direct 
public policy along the general 
lines of direction chosen by popular 
consent. Any other method of re- 
alizing democratic government is 
almost bound to result in the “mob 
rule” with which the opponents of 
democracy so readily identify it. 

The foremost objective to keep in 
view while considering technical 
improvements in democratic govern- 
ment is the simplifying of the voter’s 
task. In the first place, he should 
not be required to vote for any but 
policy - forming officials. County 
surveyors and inspectors of hides 
should be selected on the basis of 
civil service requirements, and they 
should hold office as long as they 
survey land or inspect hides com- 


petently and honestly. This is the 
business of government in which 
politics should play no part; the 
voter should be freed from med- 
dling in affairs that he can never 
improve by casting a blind vote for 
men whose technical fitness for 
surveying roads or inspecting hides 
he is not competent to judge. 

Within the framework of govern- 
ment, changes should be made so as 
to place undivided responsibility on 
those policy-forming officials whom 
the people can hold strictly account- 
able for their conduct in office. Ex-. 
ecutive agencies whose end is action 
rather than counsel should be head- 
ed by a single responsible person 
who is accountable for everything 
his agency does or fails to do. The 
few hundred subordinate policy- 
forming officials in national and 
state governments should be ap- 
pointed, without the limitation of 
“senatorial courtesy,” by the re- 
spective chief executives who can 
then be held for what their ap- 
pointees do. Legislative commit- 
tees should operate in the open, so 
voters can know by whom and for 
what reasons a bill is killed or 
amended. No longer should bills 
be done to death by anonymous 
committee members behind closed 
doors, or emerge so mutilated as to 
be unrecognizable. 

But even these changes in the or- 
ganization of government, whereby 
the voter can watch and control his 
agents, will be of no avail unless the 
voters become conscious of their re- 
sponsibility and take upon them- 
selves seriously the task of self- 
government through freely chosen 
leaders. As long as they fail to ap- 
preciate fully the moral implica- 
tions of voting and of using various 
devices whereby they can keep their 
agents accountable, so long will 
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democratic government be irrespon- 
sible government for whose blun- 
derings no one is to blame and for 
whose successes we all swell out our 
collective chest. 

Until the voter realizes that, just 
as he is morally bound to support 
his government by contributing his 
money, his services and even his 
blood at times, so he is bound mor- 
ally to perform his civic duty of 
voting intelligently and honestly, 
then so long will democratic govern- 
ment be morally vicious, then so 
long will all structural improve- 
ments be only surface changes that 
do harm in the long run by dis- 
tracting us from the pivotal prob- 
lem whose solution is a sine qua non 
of successful democratic rule. Vot- 
ers must come to feel that they do 
wrong when they cast their vote, 
not with issues of public policy in 
mind, but on the basis of friend- 
ship or the promise of some private 
advantage. Votes such as these are 
as criminal, on a small scale, as the 
selling of jobs by an executive or of 
votes by a congressman are on a 
larger scale. 

Real improvement in the conduct 
of democratic government is all too 
difficult to achieve, for it is not the 
autocrat or a small class who must 
be convinced of their faults, but 
rather the fifty-million inconspicu- 
ous “Johnny Citizens” who have 
somehow cut themselves away from 
government in such fashion as sub- 
jectively to share no portion of the 
guilt when things go badly. The 
problem of democracy is fundamen- 
tally a moral problem, the problem 
of making the citizen morally, as 
well as intellectually, fit to cast an 
honest vote. Technical changes in 
the organization of democratic gov- 
ernment should all tend toward that 
end, for unless they make our John 


Citizen vote honestly and intelli- 
gently they accomplish nothing. 

The observation that people get 
about the kind of government they 
deserve is nowhere truer than in a 
democracy. Until the masses of 
voters, upon whom the ultimate con- 
trol of public policy rests, deserve 
something better than bungling 
government, that is what they will 
get. It is time, then, that this “av- 
erage citizen,” who is always cari- 
catured to himself as a bewildered, 
betrodden but honest little fellow, 
re-examines himself and confesses 
that he is at bottom not so honest; 
that a government built upon the 
votes of fifty million such “average 
citizens” will only be a macrocos- 
mic replica of John Citizen, faults 
and all; that he has the power at 
all times, if he can only stir himself 
to it, of destroying the thousand 
ogres, political bosses, trusts and 
various pressure groups who are 
supposed to tyrannize over innocent 
citizens by operating from behind 
the facade of democracy; that if de- 
mocracy becomes government by a 
few such irresponsible elements, it 
is the fifty million little Johnny Citi- 
zens who are to blame. 

The primary assumption of any 
democratic government is that the 
people are capable of intelligent self- 
government, that they are morally 
fit to decide questions of public pol- 
icy, that they are desirous of so do- 
ing and that they will make the 
necessary sacrifices of time and ef- 
fort to inform themselves on public 
affairs so as to perform their func- 
tions satisfactorily. This assump- 


tion has not yet been validated. Nei- 
ther yet, it would seem, has it been 
invalidated. It is still being tested, 
and until the test is finished democ- 
racy remains a form of government 
It has somehow bungled 


on trial. 
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along about as satisfactorily as other 
forms of government, all of which 
are subject to the general weak- 
nesses of a human nature corrupted 
by original sin, and each of which 
has its own peculiar shortcomings. 
But unless democracy proves itself 
better than any other forms of gov- 
ernment, today’s disillusionment, 
caused by the sorry contrast be- 
tween the ideal of democracy and 
its defective realization in practice, 
will swell into a popular reaction 


that will sweep our democratic ex- 
periment into the scrap heap while 
new schemes are given a trial. And 
the pages of history will carry the 
sad little comment that in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries a noble experiment of popular 
self - government was tried, but 
somehow the little fellows making 
up the populace just weren’t up to 
the job. So they turned the reins 
of government over to the few and 
settled back to taking orders again. 


TWO IN APRIL 


By RoBErT Buair RIDDER 


OFTLY she spoke 


And twice as soft I heard— 


Then all was still. 


Aye, all was still except the bird 

That whispered just as soft a word 
Unto the cricket on the hill. 

He in his turn talked to the trees 

That could not help but feel the breeze 

That whistled warmly its sweet airs. 


The airs that sing 
And quickly bring 


The first glad tidings of the coming spring. 
Then each enchanted creature dares 


To tell of waited joy 


To every listening boy, 
And all the earth takes up the mighty cry 
That flowery spring has passed the winter by. 


And yet upon our hill 


All, all was still. 














THREE WREATHS OF BLUE HYDRANGEAS 


By ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL 


PART I 


ATHER GUERIN followed the 

path in his rectory garden that 
pointed toward England, turned at 
the angle formed by a bed of blue 
hydrangeas, and paced it in the di- 
rection of France. The blood of 
both nations ran in his veins. His 
grandmother in the maternal line 
had been a native of Fowey in Corn- 
wall. On his father’s side his an- 
cestors had come from Brittany. 
His love of both countries was deep 
and passionate. Recalling English 
lanes and old French villages he 
could forget, for a moment, the Ger- 
man occupation of his beloved 
island of Guernsey. 

Unconsciously he fingered the 
coin of Tours which hung on a 
ring with his crucifix. Coin and 
crucifix, both of gold, had come to 
him through generations of his line. 
Though humble and simple of heart, 
the old priest, nevertheless, was 
proud of the fact that one of his 
ancestors had been vavasseur to the 
Seigneur of the Fief des Eperons 
and had paid rent to him in the cur- 
rency of Tours, not minted after 
1772. Numismatists had cast greedy 
eyes upon this coin. He had always 
refused to part with it. 

Beyond the massed blue of the 
hydrangeas rose the ancient walls 
of St. Finbar’s church—to its pas- 
tor the symbol of the sole Rock and 
refuge in a strange and savage 
world. From the sacristy door his 
curate, Father Sampson, was emerg- 
ing. The tall, muscular young 


priest had been named for the saint 
of Caldey island who had Christian- 
ized Guernsey in the sixth century 
—with difficulty. Adumbrations of 
Druid worship had still their wit- 
ness in dolmen stones, while belief 
in witches was attested by “witch- 
seats” on the chimneys of old houses 
in St. Peter’s Port. 

Though a giant in strength and 
stature, Father Sampson was be- 
loved by all young and helpless 
creatures from children to the cat’s 
kittens. A descendant of a long line 
of fishermen he loved his native 
island with a passion his pastor 
thought almost pagan. Under prov- 
ocation his resentment of its arro- 
gant conquerors was correspond- 
ingly fiery. In the circumstances in 
which they were placed even cour- 
age and hatred of injustice might 
well become dangerous emotions. 

“A beautiful day, Father!” the 
curate exclaimed, as he approached 
his pastor. “And just three years 
ago this May we were still vassals 
of King George—he, God bless him, 
never even glancing our way since 
we had our own tidy little parlia- 
ment to settle our affairs, made up 
of our own people, all friends and 
good neighbors, if, at times, on op- 
posite sides of the hedge. Now we 


are the slaves of people who wor- 
ship the blood-stream—like the old 
Druids who once lived here.” 

“We are still vassals of the Most 
High God,” the older priest replied; 
“comfort your heart and calm your 
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soul in that sublime vassalage, my 
son.” 

Father Sampson sighed. All very 
well for a saint like his pastor to 
be meek and forgiving, but what of 
those who are not saints and must 
control nerves and temper when, 
several times a day, they are obliged 
to flatten themselves against the 
walls of narrow lanes to let the 
blond tyrants stalk past them with 
a curse or a grunt! 

“We will have to look for manna 
from heaven soon,” he said bitter- 
ly. “These Huns are locusts. Ma- 
dame Bette tells me there is not a 
cucumber, not a tomato, not a 
crumb of cheese in the market. And 
they devour the baby-octopi like 
swordfish. A barren Lent we had 
for fish this year, even with that 
good lad, Eugene Lenard sneaking 
us one from his catch, when he 
could—one they had overlooked.” 

A painful thought furrowed Fa- 
ther Guérin’s forehead as he asked, 
“Has Eugene returned from Alder- 
ney yet?” 

“He’s still there, so far as I know. 
I questioned the men on the pier 
yesterday, when no German was in 
sight, but they are all afraid to talk. 
That’s the diabolic power of these 
overlords, they put fear into brave 
men. But they haven’t put fear into 
Marthe Patour. Have you heard—?” 

“What haven’t I heard? But go 
on.” 

“You know how that libertine, 
von Krieg, has been annoying Col- 
lette Patour in Eugene’s absence. 
Last week Marthe dared to write to 
the Commander that the banns of 
her sister’s approaching marriage 
to Lenard have been called, and 
that the lieutenant’s attentions were 
most unwelcome. She added—God 
love her for a brave woman—that 
she herself was soon to marry Eu- 


gene’s older brother, Jacques—for- 
midable lad that Jacques! Family 
solidarity! good wording for a 
threat!” 

Father Guérin listened to his 
curate’s news with a heavy heart. 
Collette was a good girl—gentle as 
a nun—but her disturbing beauty 
invoked drama. Not one of the na- 
tive population but dreaded drama 
now, the general desire being for 
anonymity, or such peace as the 
forgotten or overlooked can snatch 
—names obliterated without the 
storms’ work on tombstones, life 
and death merged in the innomi- 
nate. Danger stalked the streets 
and sat, witch-like, on every hearth- 
stone. The pastor of St. Finbar’s 
lived in constant dread of out- 
breaks from human nature too long 
suppressed in an unnatural acquies- 
cence. He spent half his nights in 
prayer before the altar, supplicat- 
ing Heaven to keep his flock from 
the ravages of revenge. His devoted 
curate, sharing these vigils, often 
fell fast asleep on the sanctuary 
steps, supine as at his ordination. 

He waited now for comment on 
his news. It came at last. 

“I wish Marthe had not sent that 
letter. It will be ignored, of course, 
unless it is made an excuse for an- 
other turn of the screw!” 

“At least it’s down in black and 
white what he has in mind—that 
half-drunken lecherer who struts 
the streets, stuck all over with 
medals that look as if scooped from 
a till of the three-penny, six-penny 
shop.” 

“If you are passing the Patour 
home, caution Marthe to keep the 
dogs unchained.” 

“A good sequel to prayer! I am 
also passing the cemetery. Shall I 
gather some hydrangeas for your 
graves?” 
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“I shall take them, myself, later. 
I must remember to tell Peter to 
saddle Pompey.” 

Father Sampson smiled in spite 
of himself. The spectacle of tall, 
thin Father Guérin on the mule, 
Pompey, was unforgettable—always 
reminding the curate of Don Quix- 
ote—a character of fiction not re- 
mote from his pastor’s own — in 
chivalry and idealism. Yet saint as 
he was, he could realize the value of 
an unchained watchdog! 

After Father Sampson’s depar- 
ture a peremptory ringing at the 
garden bell interrupted the flow of 
Father Guérin’s not too happy 
thoughts. Old Madame Bette, the 
housekeeper, her nutcracker fea- 
tures betraying impatience, emerged 
from the kitchen door, her snowy 
capstrings fiying in the wind. “I’m 
coming! — coming!” she _ cried, 
“Lord save us! It must be the 
Commander himself to pull the bell 
like that.” 

She flung open the garden gate. 
In stalked a Viking. He thrust her 
rudely aside and addressed himself 
to Father Guérin without the sem- 
blance of a greeting. “You have in 
your parish a big wench of a girl 
by name Marthe Patour.” 

“Why do you inquire?” 

“I am not here to answer ques- 
tions, but to ask them. I am Lieu- 
tenant von Krieg. I have evidence 
that you are back of an impudent 
letter written by this fisher-girl to 
my Commander — demanding that 
he discipline me—a German noble! 
—because of alleged attentions to 
her young sister who, the woman 
wrote, is betrothed to some lout of 
a fisherman. You are silent—is that 
an admission that you, yourself, 
dictated this letter?” 

“You have not, so far, given me 
the opportunity to speak,” Father 
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Guérin replied after a struggle to 
subdue his anger. “I need scarcely 
say that this letter was written with- 
out my knowledge. Had the send- 
ing of such a letter been brought to 
my attention—had my advice been 
sought —I would have counseled 
Marthe Patour not to send it to your 
superior officer. You, yourself, 
should have received it.” 

“You are insulting. I warn you 
not to play the part of the meddle- 
some priest in matters which do 
not concern you. Our will is law in 
this island which no longer belongs 
to the verdamned British. Had I 
the wish I could command you at 
this moment to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony uniting me to Col- 
lette Patour.” 

“Certainly you could issue such 
an order. Whether I would obey 
your command is another question. 
You are quite aware that this young 
girl is soon—very soon—to be mar- 
ried to the man she loves. Even 
if this was not the case, her consent 
would be as necessary as yours to 
valid marriage—and, I take it for 
granted that your pursuit of her im- 
plies no other end.” 

“I am not here to discuss with 
you my intentions toward a girl of 
a subject people.” 

Father Guérin did not reply at 
once. He was stretching his imagi- 
nation — wondering over the un- 
natural state of society, the close- 
knit policies of tyranny, violence 
and insolence that went to the mak- 
ing of Lieutenant von Krieg. The 
man was young. He could not have 
been more than six or seven years 
of age at the close of the last war. 
For over twenty years he must have 
lived in a world of fantastic myths, 
among cloud-castles guarded by the 
dragons of dreams — monstrous 
shadows that could materialize in 
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frightful instruments of destruc- 
tion. The priest said at last. “Let 
us assume your intentions are hon- 
orable. But for your best interests 
and hers, cease to pursue this girl.” 

“You dare to issue orders to me! 
You dare!” The officer put his 
broad face close to Father Guérin’s, 
narrowing his eyes until they were 
pin-points of menace; then, spitting 
at a white rose near him, he swung 
on his heel and stalked down the 
path that led to the gate, crunching 
its white pebbles beneath his heels 
as if they were teeth from the jaw- 
bone of an enemy. 

When the garden door had 
slammed behind him, Madame Bette 
emerged again from her kitchen; 
“Mon Dieu! What a beast—swell- 
ing up like a turkey cock. I had 
my broom ready if he laid a finger 
on you!” 

“Have no fear for me, Madame 
Bette. Go back to your peaceful 
kitchen and to Mahmoud your ac- 
complished mouser with the pagan 
name.” 

The old woman’s face relaxed at 
this allusion to her pet. “His name 
may be pagan and his fur is of a 
certainty black, but he is no witch- 
cat. He won’t touch meat on Fri- 
day!” 

Father Guérin suspected that this 
remarkable exhibition of piety in a 
dumb animal was due to the fact 
that choice morsels of fish were 
served Mahmoud on Fridays, but he 
made no comment. When he was 
summoned to lunch an hour later 
the warm-hearted housekeeper 
mourned that he scarcely touched 
her good food. And the Padre need- 
ed building up—he was skin and 
bone. All the best wine went to 
the poor with too much of her home- 
made bread. Madame Bette con- 
sidered that only a saint or a fool 


would give away nourishing food 
and starve himself. She was not 
sure in which category to place Fa- 
ther Guérin but she leaned toward 
the halo. 

After lunch Pompey was saddled 
and was waiting at the horse-block 
for his rider when the bell rang 
sharply again. A tall, strongly- 
built young woman was admitted, 
in whose resolute face Father 
Guérin read anger and agitation. 
Marthe Patour was not beautiful 
like her sister Collette—a girl out 
of a fairy-tale—but she bore her- 
self with dignity and pride, perhaps 
with too much pride, the priest 
thought, as of those half-mythical 
women who shared the thrones of 
barbaric kings and wore iron crowns 
like rose-sprays. 

She greeted Father Guérin, then 
began abruptly, “That swine means 
to have Collette. What are we to 
do!” 

The priest thought the epithet 
highly appropriate but he said with 
a faint rebuke in his tones: “I pre- 
sume, Marthe, that you are refer- 
ring to the officer von Krieg.” 

“Who else has been making a hell 
of our lives?” she answer fiercely. 
“and who is to protect us from this 
devil?” 

“Calm yourself, my child. Has 
he been at your house today?” 

“Less than an hour ago he came. 
I would not open the gate. He 
talked through the grill. For once 
he was cold sober. He said you had 
given your consent to his marrying 
Collette, and he would have the 
ceremony performed next week. 
Has he talked with you, Father?” 

“It could not be called conversa- 
tion. He threatened me and because 
of my attitude in this matter he 
flung away in great anger.” 

“I know what hastened these vis- 
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its,’ Marthe said. “Eugene was 
foolish enough to call Collette from 
Alderney to tell her he’s returning 
on the night-boat and would see her 
this evening. The Huns_listen in to 
all calls —on the island and long 
distance—and this beast of an offi- 
cer means to make trouble. He 
swore when he left me that he’d 
have my sister—if she were locked 
in St. Barbara’s tower, or in the 
tower of London. I’ve come to ask 
you to marry Eugene to Collette to- 
night.” 

“Where is Collette?” 

“In the church praying before 
Our Lady’s altar. I was afraid to 
leave her at home.” 

“Sit down and rest while I speak 
with her.” 


When Father Guérin rejoined 
Marthe he said to her: “I will marry 
them very early tomorrow morning, 
before it is light; and I have a plan 
for the poor young things. The 
house on the churchyard wall”—he 
pointed to a turret-like stone struc- 
ture perched where the walls made 
an angle and approached by steep 
granite steps—“has no tenant now, 
and, as you know, Madame Bette 
has stored her furniture there. 
There is no way of reaching it ex- 
cept through the rectory garden, 
and the outside walls command a 
drop of fifty feet. It’s a tiny fort- 
ress in itself. They can live there, 
I trust in peace.” 

Marthe said: “Let them think so 
—at least. Don’t hold me ungrate- 
ful, Padre. Shall we plan a little?” 

They conferred. It was finally 
arranged that Father Sampson meet 
the night-boat and bring Eugene to 
the rectory. He must not be al- 
lowed, they agreed, to see Collette 
until he met her at the altar just 
before daybreak. 


Collette in her wedding dress and 
veil sat in Marthe’s bedroom read- 
ing the French translation of the 
Nuptial Mass in her missal. She 
felt extraordinarily happy and safe, 
for Father Sampson had brought 
the sisters the news of Eugene’s safe 
arrival at the rectory. The curate 
would return at the appointed time 
to conduct them to the church. 

“You will be safe, my loveliest,” 
Marthe had said more than once to 
Collette while arranging her veil and 
wreath of white roses by the light 
of many candles grouped on the 
ancient bride-chest painted with the 
story of Tobit. In her marriage 
array Collette looked unbelievably 
beautiful, like, her adoring sister 
thought, those slender virgins of 
paradise, in floating white and orbed 
gold, who wreathed the Lamb in the 
old painting at St. Finbar’s. Marthe 
rose at last and blew out all the 
candles but one. “We must go 
down soon, but we must not go into 
the front room until we hear Fa- 
ther Sampson’s ring. Not a candle- 
ray must show.” 

Collette kissed her. “You and 
Jacques at the altar, next, Sister- 
Mother, and I will make the wed- 
ding-wreath.” 


An hour before dawn Father 
Sampson had been awakened by a 
violent ringing of his bell. Grum- 
bling a little he had dressed hur- 
riedly and gone down to open the 
garden door, quite sure that he 
would find on the threshold a mes- 
senger from old Madame Renée, an 
imaginary invalid of the neighbor- 
hood. But it was Marthe Patour 
who entered like one walking in a 
nightmare. She whispered hoarse- 
ly: “Eugene is dead—stabbed in the 
back.” , 

“Mon Dieu! But he was in the 
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church keeping vigil after two 
o’clock, the doors bolted that gave 
on the lane.” 

“He lies in his blood at our gar- 
den gate. We were waiting for your 
ring when his usual signal came— 
three short rings, one long one. 
They must have crept up behind 
him as he rang. Before I could 
stop her Collette ran to open the 
gate—stumbled over Eugene’s body. 
The neighbors are with her. Two 
of them saw Krieg and another man 
hurrying away toward the town.” 

“T will bring the oil for the anoint- 
ing. Wait here.” 

He entered the church and saw 
that its west door was unbolted. 
The bridegroom had opened it for 
the bride to enter. 

At the scene of the tragedy the 
throng about the body knelt for the 
Viaticum. When the rite was over 
Marthe looked about her with sud- 
den realization that Collette was 
missing. Her frightened inquiries 
were met with the reply that her 
sister had broken away from their 
ministrations, had fled into the 
house. Marthe hurried across the 
courtyard and Father Sampson fol- 
lowed her. He knew what she 
feared. 

Together they went from room to 
room Marthe calling her sister’s 
name, softly, hopelessly. Pausing 
at last by an opened window she 
pointed to it silently. The priest 
understood. He leaned over the sill, 
peering through the first dim light 
of dawn. Far below he saw what 
seemed a bed of white flowers be- 
tween the black rocks. Then the 
morning breeze lifted a fold of the 
wedding-veil. 


“I am here,” Father Guérin said 
to the Commander of the German 
forces in Guernsey, “because a cow- 


ardly murder has been committed. 
I am not here to learn that mur- 
derers have pure Nordic blood. 
Moreover I am quite aware that 
Hitler would not recognize a mar- 
riage—assuming that marriage was 
ever intended—between one of his 
officers and a girl of an enslaved 
people, who took her own life to 
escape shame—driven to suicide by 
fear, grief, shock—she was to have 
been married in an hour —little 
wonder she went out of her mind! 
What will you do to show these 
islanders that even one of your offi- 
cers cannot, with impunity, commit 
murder? Even a slight gesture to- 
ward justice may prevent reprisals. 
My people are not a flock of meek 
sheep. Would that they were!” 
Taut silence! The Commander 


drew his brows together over his 
impenetrable pale blue eyes whose 
fixed stare sent a premonitory shiv- 


er through the priest’s frame. This 
representative of Germany seemed 
the concentrated symbol of that na- 
tion’s refusal to share the moral and 
spiritual destiny of the human race 
—of its perverse will to be super- 
human through sub-human poli- 
cies. 

Sharp negatives shattered the 
silence. “I deny your whole story. 
I deny that Lieutenant von Krieg 
ever bestowed a glance on the wan- 
ton who cooked up a tale of at- 
tempted seduction for political—” 

“Stop 1" 

The Commander was silent for 
a moment through sheer amaze- 
ment. The upraised hands of the 
priest, his somber dignity, his 
abrupt command had a momentary 
effect. 

“A fisherman’s brawl—if you like 
that better,” the German said, while 
over his face stole an expression— 
evil, sly, determined—as if a new 
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course of action had occurred to 
him. 

“This was no fisherman’s brawl,” 
Father Guérin returned, “I have my 
facts. I ask you, for your own in- 
terests, to take action.” 

“Ask me to take action!” the gut- 
teral voice was raised to a roar. 
“What have you to do with the run- 
ning of this island! But for your 
black petticoat I’d have you in irons 
for bringing baseless charges against 
the Lieutenant. You are on our 
lists as having both French and 
English ancestry. - The English 
strain makes you a traitor — ipso 
facto.” 


Father Guérin flinched at this 
flick of the whip, but he answered 
calmly: “England has my allegiance 
through all interludes. In her gal- 
lant fight she has my prayers. But 
I am not here to stress patriotism. 
Prompt action may avert further 
crime. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind you that murder leads to 
murder.” 

A wave of purple suffused the 
Commander’s broad face. He was 
jerking his arms with the spas- 
modic motions of a manikin on 
strings: “Take care! Take care!” 
he shouted, “or you will die the 
death of a spy.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 





SIMON PETER 


By Erica KLEMENS 


F all the Saints of Heaven that we know 
Who made their lives songs in the praise of God, 


If I had to choose, 
I would call on you, 
Simon Peter, 


For understanding, for strength, 
For common sense, for intensity of love 


I would call to you, 
Most human of all Saints, 
Simon Peter. 


You were never a dreamer or a visionary, 











But a sensible, simple man, 

A fisherman. 

You would step outdoors at night to judge tomorrow’s weather; 

Your skin was tan; your taste of fish; 

Your hands were strong, calloused hands 

That knew how to pull on oars, how to use nets. 

God loves strong hands that show the signs of labor— 

A carpenter’s hands— 

A fisherman’s hands— 

Yet they with the smell of fish still in their skin, deep, 

They were the first to repeat The Mystery, 

To form the first link in the unending, ever-repeating chain of Sacrifice, 

The Sacrifice you were to offer and at which I assisted yesterday, today, 
tomorrow— 

Working hands—priestly hands. 

Yes, you were a working man with a practical mind, 

You knew a good catch from a bad, 

You knew your boat and how to mend it when a rock had bitten a leak 
into it. 

And if anybody had told you, Peter, that you would leave that, all that, 

And follow a Man 

Who went through the land, preaching— 

Working miracles, maybe— 

That you would leave your boats and nets 

And all the things you knew and could judge— 

If anybody had told you so, 

You would have laughed—laughed— 

And yet you left your boats and nets 

And went. 

What was it in His eyes that made you go? 

He came and watched you at your work 

And stayed a little while to talk with you, 

And shared your roof and meal. 

And then He asked you to follow Him— 

He would make you a “fisher of men”— 

Did you ask what nets to use? 

Did you ask the reason why? 

Why did you go, Simon Peter—why? 

You heard your neighbors’ astonished cry, 

You saw them point at you and whisper, 

And shake their heads, and shrug their shoulders 

And go on with the tasks of life— 

Those tasks that but yesterday were yours also, 

But never were to be again, 

Or in a very different manner 

For you have followed Him! 

And through the following years 

You listened, Peter, and wondered. 

Oh, you had so much to wonder at, 


So many things you wanted to understand 

But somehow they were against you. 

For you see, you had a practical mind, 

Too practical at times,—too close to matter. 

How did you look at John in those days, Peter? 

John, who hung on the Master’s lips 

And drunk and absorbed His words 

As thirsting soil drinks and absorbs water. 

John who seemed to understand Him so much better than you 
Whose love for Him was so much more obvious, 

And yet you, too, loved Him—above all things; 

John whose eyes could be on fire 

When within you arose that dim, dreaded question. 

It seems to me, Peter, that in our Lord’s eyes 

Whenever He looked at you 

There must have been a smile— 

As we smile at the childhood mistakes 

Of somebody we know to be great. 

So He must have smiled at you, 

At the still small and failing faith in His Peter, 
Amused and tender. 

But once He smiled not— 

And then your life was at its lowest ebb. 

That was the turning point. 

You went outside and cried 

Tears of a heartbroken man. 

How angry you had been and how eager! 

When He had talked of death 

You told Him you would die with Him, 

But He knew you better than that— 

And His words had hurt you, 

They had stung more deeply because there in your heart 
The old question began to squirm 

And you knew you were capable of doubt, of failure . . . 
But when His enemies came to bind Him, 

Then you would prove your valor. 

Your sparkling sword would defend your Lord! 

And again you were wrong, 

And He corrected you once more; 

Flashing swords and deeds of war are not of Christ. 
If He wished to be defended He commands better swords than yours-— 
You see, you were too practical again, 

Your mind was still bound to the values of men. 

It was soon after that you did the worst thing in your life, 
And to the end of the world 

It will be in the annals of history 

That Peter denied the Lord thrice. 

And yet, two thousand years have gone by 

And still the world denies Him. 














You had walked in the shadow of His body, 

But we have the glorious King of kings .. . 

And yet we deny. 

They claim it was easier for you to believe, 

You who could touch Him, see Him, hear Him. 

But I maintain it was harder. 

For you would think of Him in terms of height and color and voice, 

While we have a thousand impressions, 

And above all: the same Reality in a round Whiteness. 

And another help we have that you had not, Peter! 

That is the beautiful army of Saints: 

Men, women, children, kings, beggars, 

Those that have seen so much of the Beyond that words cannot hold it, 

Those that stir crowds with their rhetoric, 

Those that live apart, simple, cloistered, 

Those that roam ever beyond horizons. 

Serious Saints, laughing Saints, 

Those that cry repentance, those that cry love, 

Those that catch man’s loftiest thoughts and put them into neat com- 
partments of philosophy, 

And those who cannot trace their own name. 

Those that died for Christ in one heroic act, 

Those that lived for Christ in long, painful years. 

But Saints all and reflections of Christ. 

There is no crossroads that I can meet in life 

That somebody has not walked with Christ before me. 

I can see Him in so many, many ways— 

And you, Peter, saw Him only in one particular man of 

A very definite stature, 

A very definite personality 

And very definite ways. 

We with all those aids, stumble a dozen times a day and fall, too. 

What wonder that you fell! 

They call you “inconstant” Peter, 

And so you seemed. 

But He knew that in your inconstancy 

There is rock 

So firm that He can use it as a fortress against hell itself. 

And to you who were inconstant 

To you who denied Him thrice, 

To you He gave the keys to bind and loose 

All men down to the end of time. 

And for the past two thousand years 

Your bark, inconstant Peter, 

Has withstood the storms. 

And so of all the shining Saints, 

Of all that manifold, yet equal band 

I will call on you, 

Simon Peter. 





POETRY AND THE MYSTIC * 
As Exemplified by St. John of the Cross 


By ROBERT SENCOURT 


OETRY, said Fray Juan in his 
Prologue. to The Song of the 
Spirit, has a greater power than rea- 
son. The soul which has known the 
raptures of love, and the riches of its 
dream, knows more than any genius 
can express: poets know those 
groanings of the spirit within us 
which cannot be uttered. “And it is 
for this reason,” says San Juan, 
“that, by means of figures, compari- 
sons and similitudes, they allow 
something of that which they feel 
to overflow and utter secret myster- 
ies from the abundance of the spirit 
rather than explain those things 
rationally. These similitudes, if 
they be not read with the simplicity 
of the spirit of love and understand- 
ing embodied in them, appear to be 
nonsense rather than expressions of 
reason, as may be seen in the Di- 
vine Songs of Solomon and in other 
books of the Divine Scripture, 
where, since the Holy Spirit cannot 
express the abundance of His mean- 
ing in common and vulgar terms, He 
utters mysteries in strange figures 
and similitudes. Whence it follows 
that no words of holy doctors, de- 
spite all they have said and yet may 
say, can ever expound these things 
fully, neither could they be ex- 
pounded in words of any kind. 
That which is expounded of them, 
therefore, is ordinarily the least 
part of that which they contain,” * 
Let us therefore, above all read 


* The following is an extract from Mr. Sen- 
court’s Carmelite and Poet. A Framed Por- 
trait of St. John of the Cross, to be published 
shortly by The Macmillan Co 


and enjoy the poems. The inde- 
scribable communion which comes 
from song where music adds so 
much of its mystery to the pattern 
of words will teach us further “that 
love which comes from abounding 
mystical knowledge,” under the in- 
fluence of which these poems were 
composed.? 

There is, then, much that a poetic 
admirer like Jean Baruzi can add to 
all the expositions of the theolo- 
gians. He can point to a region of 
rapture where the soul learns by 
admiring beauty; what the soul 
feels and knows, it can suggest 
rather than convey, for the myster- 
ies it knows are infinite. “Let no 
one believe,” said Fray Juan him- 
self, “that this thing is not more 
than what can be expressed of it.” 
He has opened a window on a gar- 
den stretching beyond all human 
sight in beauty after beauty: and 
“to learn the immediacy of the 
things of God, the only fit language 
is to hear and feel it for oneself, 
and to enjoy it and to be silent as 
to what it tells.” * 

Why is it that a song or a poem 
can convey what a prose treatise 
cannot convey of the deeper mys- 
teries of the spirit? The answer is 
this: It is because when the soul is 
rapt in the contemplation of the 
eternal beauty, it admires both the 
splendor and the order of the uni- 
verse. Beauty is in fact the delight- 
ful resplendence of a spiritual and 
intelligible perfection: ordine di 
perfezione ammirata—as Agosto 








Conti wrote in Jl Bello nel Vero. 
And the spirit that enjoys this re- 
splendence of the truth is stamped 
by, and therefore mirrors it in the 
sense of order which the spirit car- 
ries away, and which it conveys in 
composition, balance, harmony or 
pattern. That is why Meredith set 
as a test for truth the question: “Is 
it accepted of song?” That is why 
St. Paul said that as we survey the 
mirror of perfection, we are 
changed from glory to glory as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.* That is 
what San Juan meant in The Song 
of the Spirit, when talking of the 
eyes he longed to meet, he wrote: 
-“T always crave and limn them in 
my dreams”; that is why Dante said 
of Beatrice: 


“Negli occhi suoi ardeva un riso 

Tel che cogli miei vidar toccar il 
fondo 

Della mia grazia e del mio Para- 
diso.”’ 5 


As a man in love floods his whole 
life with his romance, so the artist, 
the musician and the poet, if seek- 
ing for true beauty, are impregnat- 
ing with it the deepest processes of 
the mind: “In the fresh years,” 
wrote Conti, “when the heart un- 
folds to unaccustomed feelings, and 
the eyes wander in desire from 
beauty to beauty, and a mysterious 
instinct runs from fancy to fancy, 
and from sigh to sigh, and the ears 
crave for song and sound, all these 
appearances of nature, being gath- 
ered together in the mind and heart, 
suddenly reappear to us in dreams 
—inspired, alive, at once like our 
previous experience and new, in an 
image of beauty, in a love never 
seen or experienced, with its own 
inward light and undefined har- 
mony, so that on awakening the soul 
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longs for the vanished dream: and 
this inward power— which arose 
from inspiration and yet was spon- 
taneous—is the same which inspires 
verses in the poets, and statues and 
pictures and buildings in the de- 
signer, and in the musicians immor- 
tal melodies.” ¢ 

The words of Conti are reinforced 
by a Dominican scholar, who finds 
in his own experience a counter- 
part of the mystical intuitions of 
Plato. 

“This summer evening, I gaze at 
a country scene. Some trees, a 
river, then the hill where the sheep 
are grazing. Not a sound: every- 
where calm. And in this scene I 
am alone: it and I are alone togeth- 
er. I am familiar with all its de- 
tails, I can describe them, or sketch 
their outlines. But as a matter of 
fact, they do not interest me: I am 
not really looking at them. They 
compose the mirage which is before 
me; they are its elemental matter: 
but other is the image of beauty, 
and other what the eye of my soul 
admires. For what the inward eye 
admires is as it were an ideal image, 
within that discerned by the nerves 
of sight. Here are the trees, the 
water, and a gentle green slope. I 
see them and I do not see them. I 
can say what they are, but beyond 
these objects — or better within 
them—I see another scene, distinct, 
eternal, of which there is only a 
sort of reflection. From the first 
awakening of interest, from the 
moment that, perceiving the image, 
I was aware of its beauty, this 
double ideal, which occupied my 
soul, has as it were absorbed the 
visible matter. And this inward 
gaze finally assimilates what I saw 
with the nerves of sight. My eyes 
are fixed on concrete things, but 
they travel further. They penetrate 
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and pierce the object. And inso- 
much as still and silent I gaze, this 
double wakening as it were from a 
long sleep, arises and takes form 
to the inward eye, living with a new 
and mysterious life. The scene is 
invested with its soul; and this soul 
speaks to my soul. We are attuned 
to one another: we are in commun- 
ion. It is in me, and I find myself 
again in it. And suddenly, at this 
contact, I am filled with the realiza- 
tion of a life of measureless expan- 
sion. The scene and I together 
share in this mysterious unity. We 
love one another. One same love 
unites me with these things and 
melts them into my being. We are 
bound together in kinship. And 
from this mutual love, from this re- 
attained unity is born joy, which is 
the father of fullness, of harmony, 
of submission to a higher order 
which at the same time draws me 
out of myself and completes me. I 
am but a finite being; yet this sort 
of ecstasy which has rapt and de- 
lighted me in another finite being 
gives me for a few moments the 
intoxicating sense of the infinite. 
Peace, order, fullness —O fleeting 
joy and ecstasy in beauty!” * 

It came, this high felicity, from 
an act of knowledge which gave the 
sense of a Presence, for contempla- 
tion did both. And what was the 
Presence but that of absolute Be- 
ing, intuitively discerned? It was 
essential, delightful: it awakened 
love: and this admiring contempla- 
tion of something recognized as per- 
fect and complete is the highest 
work of reasoning, for it becomes 
mystical and sublime.* 


We are still inquiring how this 
new act to move inwards, to strip 
oneself of created things, and to 
forego all intercourse with them 


can be not merely combined with 
the passion and beauty of the poet, 
but better expressed in the sensu- 
ous images of poetry than in the 
discourses of the theologian. With 
magisterial precision San Juan an- 


-swers us in a great passage of The 


Song of the Spirit. He shows there 
that when the mystic race is fin- 
ished, and a man attains to the wis- 
dom which sees all things in God, 
he learns how God is in all things; 
and then all that was lost is found. 
Most people build up their knowl- 
edge of God by what He has created: 


“and by those hid ascents climb 
up to Thee 
Who art in all things, though in- 
visibly.” 


But the mystic, if by cultivating 
his gift of abstraction he communes 
with the transcendence merged in 
the deepest center of the soul, can 
learn about creation more directly 
from God Himself; for in Him and 
with Him and through Him are all 
things. So that while the outward 
world hints and stammers what He 
is, the soul, rapt into still commun- 
ion, which transcends the imper- 
fect offices of prayer and praise, 
understands them all in Him, and 
sees therefore how He is in them. 
Both by searching God through cre- 
ation and looking to creation from 
the heart of God can we come to wis- 
dom; but Fray Juan insists that 
the way of interior prayer is the 
better and clearer. “For when by 
this essential love, the soul is com- 
mingled with the Ineffable and so 
awakens to glory, although it is true 
that the soul is now able to see that 
these things are distinct from God, 
inasmuch as they have a created 
being, and it sees them in Him, 
with their force, root and strength, 
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it knows equally that God, in His 
own Being, is all these things, in an 
infinite and pre-eminent way, to 
such a point that it understands 
them better in His Being than in 
themselves. And this is the great 
delight of this awakening: to know 
the creatures through God and not 
God through the creatures: to know 
the effects through their cause and 
not the cause through the effects: 
for the latter knowledge is second- 
ary, and this other is essential.” ® 

“But God, as the soul is enabled 
to see, is always moving, ruling, and 
giving to all creatures being and 
virtue and graces and gifts, contain- 
ing them all in Himself, by His 
power, by His presence and by their 
partaking in His reality. So that in 
one single glance the soul sees that 
which God is in Himself, and that 
which He is in the creatures. Even 
so, when a palace is thrown open, 
a man may see at one and the same 
time the eminence of the person who 
is within the palace and also what 
he is doing. And it is this, as I 
understand it, that happens in this 
awakening and glance of the soul. 
Though the soul shares the reality 
of God, as does every creature, He 
draws back from before it some of 
the veils and curtains which are in 
front of it so that it may see of what 
nature He is, and then there is re- 
vealed to it and it is able to see 
(though somewhat darkly, since not 
all the veils are drawn back) His 
countenance full of graces and 
beauties.” 1° 

At last the process is explained: 
God moves all things gently and ac- 
cording to their nature: and at 
times He gives flashes of His beauty 
through a sense of inward commun- 
ion: and the more this power of 
communion is developed, the more 
will be seen. So that there are al- 
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ways two ways to the secret of the 
universe, the way which adores His 
transcendence and the way which 
cherishes His immanence. But 
these two ways interchange and in- 
termingle as the universe exhibits 
a double movement, downward 
from God and upward toward Him, 
for all things are returning to per- 
fection through Him from whom 
they took their origin.™ 

The poet, therefore, who gives in 
music and beauty a hint of his de- 
light in the perfection he has found, 
will always best convey the power 
of communion. Literature is not 
merely the adjunct of worship: it 
can be a spontaneous revelation of 
the mystery by which created things 
are a living, visible garment of God; 
and everything, if looked at rightly, 
is but a symbol, and therefore a dis- 
closure, of things unseen, and of 
the underlying reality which is the 
mind of God. 

Nowhere is this doctrine so clear 
as in San Juan de la Cruz; his thor- 
ough philosophical training was 
combined with an analytical psy- 
chology, which traced the process 
of knowledge to that region where 
images are perceived and felt; he 
had his peculiar power over this re- 
gion of the memory and feeling of 
images, so that he could make cer- 
tain words peculiarly evocative. 

All these things were one with 
the passion of his temperament, and 
his experience of love as a violent 
magnetism, first of desire, 


“If I see not thee 
What use have eyes?” 


and then of rapture 
“O night which to the side 


Of lover brought his bride, 
And then didst make them one.” 
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He was not afraid of passion: he 
had learnt from The Song of Songs 
to welcome it: he was still more fa- 
miliar with it in the works of Bos- 
can and Garcilaso: and though he 
did not accept the contention of 
Luis de Leén that The Song of Songs 
was a human drama, yet its imagery 
was constantly affecting him to re- 
inforce all the instincts of his own 
prodigal temperament. 

The crude Freudian would say 
that this passion for the unseen 
lover was but an ebullition, or at 
best a sublimation, of the carnal in 
his nature: San Juan was well 
aware of that contention, for he 
actually says that men who live by 
the impulses of physical sex will 
assess all motives accordingly.'* 
But the Freudian explanation is 
soon refuted by the technical trea- 
tises: they make it perfectly clear 
how the flesh of the mystic was sub- 
dued to the spirit: his impulses of 
love were both ordered and exalted. 
As San Juan himself says, “all the 
harmony and ability of man’s sens- 
ual part served him for greater 
recreation and as a help to a knowl- 
edge and love of God in peace and 
concord with his higher part.” ™* 
There in the inward man, the ways 
of human love are outdone. In this 
inward communion in the hidden 
part of the soul, God, as the Very 
Being of Love, assails the faculties 
with His glory and greatness so 
loftily that the human side of the 
mind no longer understands, and 
the spirit soars “aloft through high 
and noble knowledge of the Divin- 
ity, and through excesses of love 
most strange and singular.” ** In 
this high and noble knowledge, the- 
ology enabled San Juan to be par- 
ticularly clear and precise. 

God’s scheme is a hierarchy, for 
all things in the world are related 


to God in Christ, Who in His In- 
carnation exalts them all with Him- 
self: the creatures, says San Juan, 
are as it were traces of the passing 
of God, for in them He has left 
pointers to His greatness, power, 
wisdom and other perfections. But 
the creatures are the lesser works 
of God, Who made them as it were 
in passing. The greater works, 
wherein He revealed Himself most 
clearly and to which He paid most 
heed, were those of the Incarnation 
of the Word and the other myster- 
ies of the Christian faith. Now, ac- 
cording to the Christian faith, in 
the Incarnation God and Man are 
one Christ, not by conversion of the 
Being of God into flesh, but by tak- 
ing the nature of man into the Di- 
vine.¢ As Fray Juan read day by 
day in the Missal, God, Who had 
marvelously formed the nature of 
man, by ways yet more marvelous 
had redeemed it that man should 
be a partaker of the dominion and 
the glory of God.1* But since man 
is within the realm of nature, and 
mirrors the realm of nature in his 
mind, and thus assimilates it, there- 
fore, when Christ accepted human 
nature into His own, He raised all 
creation to take its part in His Di- 
vineness. In the words of San Juan: 
In uniting Himself with man, He 
united Himself with the nature of 
them all. This is expounded with 
precision in The Song of the Spirit: 
“The Son of God is the brightness 
of His glory and the image of His 
substance. It must be known, then, 
that God looked at all things in this 
image of His Son alone, which was 
to give them their natural being, to 
communicate to them many natural 
gifts and graces and to make them 
finished and perfect, even as He 
says in Genesis in these words: ‘God 
saw all the things that He had made 
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and they were very good.’ To be- 
hold them and find them very good 
was to make them very good in the 
Word, His Son. And not only did 
He communicate to them their be- 
ing and their natural graces when 
He beheld them, but also in this 
image of His Son alone He left them 
clothed with beauty, communicating 
to them _ supernatural being.” ™* 
This was when He became man, for 
when He thus exalted man into the 
beauty of God, in uniting Himself 
with the nature of all creatures, He 
consequently exalted them all into 
His Being and Glory. “And there- 
fore this same Son of God said: ‘I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all things unto Me. And 
thus in this lifting up of the Incar- 
nation of His Son, and in the glory 
of His resurrection according to the 
flesh, not only did the Father beau- 
tify the creations in part, but we 
can say that He left them all clothed 
with beauty and dignity.” 

So much was Catholic philoso- 
phy: it was the logical conclusion 
to belief in the Incarnation and 
Ascension of the mysterious Second 
Person of the Infinite Trinity. But 
to this corollary mysticism imme- 
diately added something more. It 
added a revelation of God in nature 
by the communion of loving ad- 
miration of the excellence of cre- 


‘ 
1Cdntico Espiritual, or Song of the Spirit. 
Prologue 1; Allison Peers: The Complete 
Works of St. John of the Cross. Yol. I1.: The 
Spiritual Canticle, p. 24. 
2 Ibid., 2. 
8 Baruzi, p. 366. The words are the ipsissima 
verba of the poet. 
42 Cor. iii. 18. 
5 Paradiso, xv. 34-36: 
“And such a smile was burning in her eyes 
That with my otvn I seemed to touch the 
depths 
Both of my grace and of my Paradise.” 
é6Il Bello nel Vero. ch. V., para. 16. 
1 Festugiére, Contemplation selon Platon, 
pp. 345-346. 
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ation. As San Juan said: After all 
the philosophical doctrine, I will go 
on and speak rather with the heart 
and faculties of a mystic: “in the 
vivid contemplation and knowledge 
of the creatures, the soul sees with 
great clearness that there is in them 
such abundance of graces and vir- 
tues and beauty, wherewith God en- 
dowed them, that, as it seems to the 
soul, they are all clothed with mar- 
velous natural beauty, derived from 
and communicated by that infinite 
supernatural beauty of the image of 
God, Whose beholding of Him 
clothes the world and all the heav- 
ens with beauty and joy; just as 
does also the opening of His hand: 
Thou openest Thy hand and fillest 
all things living with blessing. And 
therefore the soul, being wounded 
in love by this trace of the beauty 
of her Beloved which she has known 
in His creatures, yearns to behold 
that invisible beauty.” *° 

This passage explains with per- 
fect precision both the mysticism 
of nature and the mysticism of 
love. That in the words which have 
both the rhythm of music and the 
pattern of art mysticism turned to 
poetry, we have long known. It 
needed a poet’s combination of mys- 
ticism with theology to make the 
Christian reasons for it clear and 
distinct. 


8 Op. cit., p. 347. 

9 Living Flame, IV., 7; Allison Peers, Works, 
IIl., p. 209. 

oe Flame, IV., 7; Allison Peers, III., 
Pp. ; 
11 Living Flame, IV., 7. 
12 Living Flame, IV., 8. 
13 C. E. XXXI., 5; Allison Peers, II., p. 154. 
14C. E. XXXII, 1; Allison Peers, Il., p. 156. 
15 C. E. V., 3; Allison Peers, II., p. 49. 
16 Athanasian Creed. 
17 Roman Missal, Offertory prayer. 
18 C. E. V., 4; Allison Peers, II., p. 50. 
19 Ibid. 
20C. E. V., 5; Allison Peers, II., pp. 50, 51. 


A GUIDE TO LIVING 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


IS earliest recollection was of 

a childhood spent under tur- 
quoise Phrygian skies. There the 
sun dominated his world by day, 
while in the darkness of night the 
brilliant stars hung in great clus- 
ters, seemingly within reach of any 
who cared to pluck them from the 
heavens. As a boy he learned to 
love this nightly pageant, so freely 
displayed to the children of men. 
His native city of Hierapolis was 
famed for orgiastic religious rites 
in honor of the Great Mother. Yet 


their barbaric glamour made but 
little appeal to his sensitive nature. 

The person he best remembered 
from those days, remote in time 


and space, was the shadowy pres- 
ence of a father whose actual linea- 
ments might have become dim with 
time, but whose loving care was an 
abiding reality. 

He was born with an intense love 
of freedom which persisted so long 
as he lived. Yet by the irony of 
fate he was enslaved in his boy- 
hood, taken from his home and his 
country, and carried off beyond the 
seas to the ancient city that ruled 
the world from its seven hills. So 
ended the first phase of his life. 

By this devastating change in his 
circumstances the boy lost not mere- 
ly his home and his kindred, his 
country and the familiar associa- 
tion of childhood. He was even be- 
reft of his name. Henceforth he 
was called by the Greek appellation 
Epictetus, signifying “a possession,” 
a chattel. Freedom and individ- 
uality had both been taken from 
him. 


Crippled by the cruelty of an ear- 
lier master, the lame young for- 
eigner eventually passed into the 
possession or Epaphroditus, him- 
self a one-time slave but now the 
distinguished freedman and secre- 
tary of the emperor Nero, and a 
man proud of his newly found pros- 
perity. Though somewhat conceited 
and officious, this new master per- 
mitted Epictetus to attend the lec- 
tures of a Stoic teacher at Rome, 
the Etruscan Gaius Musonius Rufus. 
This proved to be the turning-point 
in his life. For Rufus strove to in- 
culcate in his hearers greatness of 
soul and nobility of character. He 
stressed the avoidance of error, how- 
ever trivial in appearance such error 
might be. As a preacher of moral- 
ity he was able to make so personal 
an application of his doctrines that 
his pupils imagined that someone 
had informed him of their individ- 
ual faults and weaknesses. 

By a reversal of fortune the 
Phrygian slave regained his freedom 
and taught at Rome the Stoic doc- 
trines he had learned from his 
teacher, Rufus. He now became a 
recognized leader of this sect, and 
was accordingly forced into exile 
when Domitian banished all philoso- 
phers from Rome early in the last 
decade of the first century. But 
exile had no terrors for this cos- 
mopolitan. For none could thrust 
him outside the universe—his true 
home. “Wherever I may go,” he 
said, “there are the sun, the moon 
and the stars.” Everywhere he 
might also find communion with 
God. 
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And so he moved on to Nicopolis 
in Epirus, that “City of Victory” 
founded by Augustus to commemo- 
rate the battle of Actium. Here he 
lived in peace and happiness for the 
remainder of his life. Here he 
opened a school. Here one of his 
devoted pupils, Flavius Arrianus— 
or Arrian—renowned as the his- 
torian of the campaigns of Alexan- 
der the Great, took down verbatim 
the sayings of his beloved master. 
For Epictetus, like many another 
great teacher of mankind, wrote 
nothing himself. . 

Arrian is self-effacing. He does 
not seek the credit of authorship. 
, Indeed he quite explicitly repudi- 
ates both the composition and the 
publication of the “Discourses.” He 
is merely a reporter (he tells us), 
and what he wrote down as class- 
room notes, the words spoken by 
Epictetus, have without his will or 
knowledge somehow “fallen into 
men’s hands.” The little book fell 
into the hands of the ruler of the 
world, the emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, within a generation, 
and profoundly influenced his life. 
It has gone on influencing men’s 
lives from that day to this. 

Arrian declares that the aim of 
the speaker was “to incite the minds 
of his hearers to the best things.” 
And he pays high tribute to the per- 
sonality of his teacher by declaring 
that when Epictetus himself ut- 
tered these words those who heard 
him could not help being affected 
exactly as Epictetus intended that 
they should. 


So we come to Epictetus, the 


teacher of a way of living. In his 
personal appearance there was little 
to attract men’s notice: a lame old 
man, with a long gray beard, clad 
in a threadbare, woolen cloak. So 


it was also with Socrates. But men 
are always ready to listen to one 
who has something vitally impor- 
tant to say. 

A favorite theme of this ancient 
Stoic teacher was “the ruling rea- 
son,” which distinguishes man 
from the beasts that perish. It is 
here that beauty is to be found— 
not in the appearance of the body. 
“Make beautiful your moral pur- 
pose,” he says. “Instead of pluck- 
ing hairs from your legs, eradicate 
your useless opinions.” 

And so there are three chief fields 
in which a man must be proficient 
if he seeks excellence in his proper 
sphere—the realm of upright living. 
These are: (1) desires and aver- 
sions; (2) choice and refusal; (3) 
good judgment. Everything turns 
upon the individual’s conception of 
the nature of “the good”: his an- 
swer to the question, “what is the 
greatest thing in the world; what 
should I most desire?” 

In keeping with .Stoic teachers 
generally, Epictetus declares that 
only virtue is good. The inner sat- 
isfaction that results from right 
thinking and living is a pearl be- 
yond price. 

Therefore, on every occasion, a 
man must distinguish between the 
things in his power and those not 
in his power. Not in his power 
are health, wealth, honors, friends 
—the continuance of life itself. 
These, accordingly, do not matter. 
We have no jurisdiction over them. 
Their vicissitudes are like storms, 
earthquakes or other cataclysms of 
nature. They come and go by the 
exercise of a power not ourselves. 
But we are responsible for our re- 
actions to the things that befall us. 
Arrian has preserved a sample test 
set by Epictetus on this subject: 
“Caesar has condemned him. What 
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do you think of that?” The answer 
is: “That lies outside the realm of 
deliberate, moral purpose; it is not 
an evil.” But if you add: “He was 
grieved at this,” the verdict is: 
“That lies within the sphere of 
moral purpose; it is an evil.” 

Considered in this way, death and 
sickness, loss and imprisonment 
are no calamities. In the words of 
the familiar hymn: 


“Let goods and kindred go, 
This mortal life also.” 


But to grieve over such loss is the 
actual disaster. Why criticize God 
for putting it in man’s power to rise 
above so-called misfortune, dis- 
playing the noble qualities of pa- 
tient endurance and «4 lofty spirit? 
What a boon it is to be able to suf- 
fer such things and still be happy! 
For there is nothing to fear from 
without. 


Here someone objects, saying: 
“But the tyrant will-chain .. .” 


“What?” retorts Epictetus. “Your 
leg.” “But he will cut off .. .” 
“What?” he interrupts once more. 
“Your neck.” And he adds: “But 
he will never chain or cut off your 
moral purpose.” 

Accordingly man is free. “Stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage.” One who is not 
a slave to his desires, who is not 
swayed by anger, envy or pity, who 
judges matters correctly, can never 
be hindered or impeded. He is free. 

“And how is it possible,” objects 
an unbeliever, “for a man who has 
nothing, naked, without hearth and 
home, unkempt and unattended, a 
man without a country to live an 
untroubled existence?” “Behold,” 
says Epictetus, “God has sent you a 
person who will make evident by 
example that it is possible. Look at 


me. I have no home, no city, no 
possessions, no slave. I sleep on 
the ground. I have neither wife nor 
child—only earth and sky and a 
single garment. And yet, what do I 
lack? Am I not free from sorrow 
and from fear? Am I not free?” 
And truly this freedom is within 
the grasp of all. It depends not 
upon outward circumstances, but 
rather upon inner decision. It is 
within man’s power. 

Accordingly we must rid our- 
selves of the love of things. Even 
of friends. If we think they are not 
necessary to us they will no longer 
be necessary. We must never set 
our hearts on things not under our 
control. God made all mankind to 
be happy, to be content, to be 
serene. As all the great Stoics have 
taught—Antisthenes, Diogenes, 
Epictetus himself—we must make 
a sharp distinction between what is 
ours and what is not ours. “Pos- 
sessions are not mine, nor relatives, 
nor those of my household, nor 
friends, nor reputation.” “What 
then is yours?” someone exclaims. 
“The ability to deal with outward 
appearances.” 

Nor should we expect rewards or 
punishments from outside—in this 
world or another. For 


“The mind is its own place and in 
itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell 
of heaven.” 


There was, for example, an iron 
lamp that Epictetus kept by the 
side of his household gods. One 
night, hearing a noise below, he ran 
down—only to find that the lamp 
had been stolen. He reflected that 
we can lose only the things that we 
have. Perhaps gratitude—thank- 
fulness—for their past possession 
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is most in order, then. And tomor- 
row he can secure another lamp in 
its stead, a cheaper one, of earthen- 
ware. But consider the plight of 
the man who took the iron lamp. 
“He bought a lamp—and bought it 
dear. For the sake of a lamp he 
became a thief.” That was his pun- 
ishment. 

Epictetus was above all a man of 
deeply religious temperament. He 
looked upon God as the creator and 
the director of the universe. He 
has assigned to each of His crea- 
tures the part it is expected to play 
in the drama of life. The role is 
unimportant. What matters is how 
' we speak the lines assigned to us. 
As for man’s part in general: “God 
has brought man into the world as a 
spectator of Himself and His works, 
and not only a spectator, but also 
an interpreter. 

The interpretation which Epic- 
tetus places upon God is that He is 
a loving Father of all mankind. 
“Why should not a man call him- 
self”—not an Athenian or a Corin- 
thian or a Roman citizen, but—‘“a 
citizen of the universe?” And fur- 
ther: “Why should he not call him- 
self a son of God?” If then all men 
are the sons of God, then they are 
also brothers. “Slave!” he cries, re- 
echoing the word so often leveled at 
himself, “Will you not bear with 
your own brother, who also has 
God as his father?” 

If, then, God is a loving father 
and His children have freedom of 
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choice in all matters, is it not the 
part of wisdom to resign ourselves 
to His will in every case? Let us 
desire that which God has ordained 
for us. “I have submitted my free- 
dom of choice to God,” says Epic- 
tetus. “He wills that I shall have 
fever; it is my will also. He wills 
that I should obtain something; it 
is my desire too. He does not will 
it; I do not wish it.” So then, 


“Our wills are ours, to make them 
thine.” 


And none can any longer compel or 
hinder me. For surely none can 
compel or hinder God. 


The emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
last of the so-called Five Good Em- 
perors of Rome, writing in his diary 
by night, on the frontier near the 
modern city of Vienna, where he 
was waging a war against the ene- 
mies of his country, first set down 
his indebtedness to relatives and 
friends. In this inventory of bene- 
fits received we read: “From my 
mother I have learned to be re- 
ligious . . . from Diognetus, not to 
busy myself with vain things... 
from Alexander the Platonist [his 
Greek secretary] not to write to 
any man in a letter ‘I am too 
busy.’” And then: “I am indebted 
to Rusticus for his gift to me of the 
Discourses of Epictetus.” 

Have we not like reason for grati- 
tude to Arrian? 








P. O. 
By A. R. 


T is advisable, in a small town, to 
have a box at the Post Office. 
The postman might hand you your 
mail with a smile but he will give 
you a bigger smile when you meet 
him, if he hasn’t to lug the stuff. 

P. O. boxes are impersonal and 
strictly business-like. Very drab 
cubby-holes; tiers and tiers of little 
steel cells which, if you have a grue- 
some imagination, might remind 
you of a cell block in a prison, 
though prison-cells, of course, would 
not be all open in the back and so 
easily, as a rule, unlocked in front. 
Your box is a mere receptacle and 
in order to fancy something excit- 
ing about it you have to think of it 
as the starting point of events that 
might happen outside of it. For 
instance, cases of mistaken identity 
occur sometimes in a P. O. box that 
may lead to comedy or tragedy. 
There is only one instance, in my 
personal experience, of a fatal in- 
cident whose locale was actually a 
P. O. box and that only on account 
of the lack of information on the 
part of a European journalist. 

A certain distinguished foreigner 
died sqgme years ago, under suspi- 
cious circumstances, in an American 
town; I happened to see the affair 
reported in a continental European 
paper. The writer, mistaking a 
P. O. address for a residential ad- 
dress, stated that the personage in 
question had been found dead in 
P. O. Box 485, in Mamaroneck, N. 
Y.—or some such town. In my 


somewhat extensive knowledge of 
murder stories, that is the only in- 
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stance of a body being found in such 
a location. 

A P. O. box is indicated because 
it gives you a prima facie reason for 
taking a walk downtown a couple 
of times a day. That is good for 
your health and it also offers the 
occasion for sidewalk visiting which 
is allowed by law in any town below 
10,000 inhabitants and is also sanc- 
tioned by immemorial custom. Be- 
sides, when you are seen in the 
street with a large bundle of mail 
in your hands, people look at you 
with added respect and you are fol- 
lowed by the unspoken—and admir- 
ing—comment: there goes a man 
who gets a lot of mail. 

However, if anybody were look- 
ing on when in the solitude of your 
study you sift the large and promis- 
ing bundle there would be sur- 
prise and disillusion at the lot of 
chaff, in the form of advertising 
matter, that the postal wind has 
blown into your box. Still, if you 
know how to utilize chaff you can 
make something out of it. Chem- 
istry can make silk out of sawdust 
and housewalls out of soy beans; 
why shouldn’t advertising matter 
yield some interesting by-products. 
In fact I have learned much about 
the state of the country—also of 
some foreign countries—and about 
the state of mind of the country’s 
citizens just from that kind of stuff. 

Let’s look at today’s bundle from 
the box. This is just an ordinary 
day and sufficiently removed from 
any great seasonal date not to be 
overcast with the usual thick an- 
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ticipatory advertising shadows. We 
shall naturally ignore strictly per- 
sonal mail, interesting to the recipi- 
ent but not to the public. Like any 
priest, I expect some appeals for 
help from brothers and sisters of 
the Church who presume, perhaps 
correctly, that I am better off than 
they are and anyway able and will- 
ing to lend a hand. These appeals 
tell really heart-rending stories and 
doubtless every case is meritori- 
ous though of course I have to table 
some of the requests. In general I 
prefer to mark as “to be answered” 
the appeals that are simple and 
straightforward; those couched in 
rhetorical terms or in the insinuat- 
ing unction stand a poorer chance. 
I wonder occasionally whether 
some of these good people have en- 
gaged a professional ghost to pen 
their circulars, so clever and wily 
they sound. Or they employ such 
ingenuous tricks that they seem 
disingenuous. Here for instance is 
a letter from some good religious 
souls who evidently find themselves 
in the direst distress; the envelope 
is an old one (with the old address 
and stamp) turned inside out and 
its edges re-glued. It is hard to 
figure that there is any place in 
America—war and all—where there 
obtains such desperate scarcity of 
new envelopes, or of plain paper to 
home-make them up, if you have to. 
Perhaps these good people are car- 
rying a bit too far the idea of war 
salvage; certainly this puts in the 
shadow the genius who promoted 
the cuff-less trousers and the flap- 
less pockets. However, the trick 
works (I mean the envelopes). 
(There may be more to this than 
meets the eye. In Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, by Maisie Ward, I read 
about Father McNabb, the eminent 
English Dominican whose recent 
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death was so widely mourned: “His 
letters have always come in old en- 
velopes turned inside out; he walks 
whenever possible and wears a 
shabby white habit and broken 
shoes.” Thus second-hand envel- 
opes—and broken shoes — become 
homages paid to My Lady Poverty). 

Well, well, here is my old friend 
from Ceylon; a romantic place, in- 
deed or at least aromatic since I 
understand that an excellent brand 
of tea comes from there. Whether 
there is any romance in being a 
missionary in Ceylon, that’s another 
question. Ceylon is quite close to 
the Equator; might be a steaming 
swamp and creeping with poison- 
ous snakes. Let me look it up. 
There are pretty high mountains 
there, including one named Adam’s 
Peak—no proof, however, of Adam 
ever having seen it. “Agriculture 
pretty well advanced”... “the flora 
noted for its beauty.” Ceylon has 
its points evidently.. Still “the cli- 
mate is sufficiently unhealthful to 
prevent European immigration.” 
That’s funny: does the encyclopedia 
mean to congratulate the natives 
because the unhealthful climate 
keeps the white man out of their 
island? And after all, for the sake 
of truth in geopolitics, is there any 
climate anywhere on earth suffi- 
ciently unhealthy to keep out the 
white man if there is oil in sight, or 
rubber, or even tea? Anyway, I 
am sure my friend from Ceylon de- 
serves some consideration. 

I have long suspected that my 
name, shorn of revealing titles, must 
have found its way into some 
“sucker” list because now and then 
I receive literature which the send- 
ers would consider, I hope, wholly 
wasted if they knew all the cir- 
cumstances. Possibly I may have 
brought upon myself such slurs to 
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my intellectual maturity: occasion- 
ally, I cannot resist mailing the cou- 
pon for the absolutely free of charge 
and yet valuable booklet. Some- 
times the booklet is all that comes 
—and actually it contains useful 
and even startling information. At 
the present time many big indus- 
tries are concerned with the shape 
and the material of things to come 
after the war and very generously 
they want to give the people some 
hints of what is being cooked up in 
laboratories and drafting rooms in 
order to lessen the shock. The 
homes we'll live in, the ranges we'll 
cook in, the vehicles we'll drive or 
fly in—after the war; the television 
sets, the electronic devices are all 
described (a bit tentatively) in the 
booklets. It is going to be a very 
fantastic world, after the war. If 
you think that we are already in the 
push-button era, just hold on for 
a few years and see what you will 
be able to do by touching a knob 
or perhaps by merely snapping your 
fingers. As for myself, nothing will 
faze me in the world of the future; 
I have seen that world grow, in the 
booklets. 

Sometimes, there is a sequel to 
the first booklet; this one, for in- 
stance, is the fourth or the fifth of a 
series dealing with a system of 
thought—or whatever it is—which 
when duly absorbed through a short 
and easy course of fascinating les- 
sons is going to expand my person- 
ality and put in my possession a 
surging, limitless power guaranteed 
to procure for me, if used according 
to directions on the label, absolute- 
ly anything that I may want. 

This power is that of the spirit 
of God made available to man, once 
man has understood God rightly, 
that is, according to the system in 
question. This System or Move- 
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ment (it does not claim to be a re- 
ligion) goes under a name which I 
do not have to mention; I may go 
as far as to say that it rhymes with 
marihuana; indeed it has some 
affinity with that exhilarating drug. 
While not exactly a religion in it- 
self it aims at supplanting all reli- 
gions and all churches. In this 
regard, the attitude of the move- 
ment’s promoter appears somewhat 
contradictory. At one time he states 
very contemptuously: “Priests, 
preachers, rabbis of all brands of 
theology flounder round in a maze 
of superstitions of their own creat- 
ing and the more they flounder, the 
deeper they go into the mire.” But 
again he gives the churches some 
credit: “Our churches are among 
the finest and most honest institu- 
tions . . . trying to do some good 
in this world with a theory of God 
which is not true.” Now, if the 
churches flounder in a maze of su- 
persitions—of their own creating— 
they could hardly be fine and hon- 
est institutions: perhaps the flatter- 
ing statement is only a sop to the 
church people, the well-known cam- 
paign oratory. 

I regret that I cannot go any 
deeper into this matter because I do 
not know enough about marihuana, 
I mean about the System. And 
probably I’ll never know more than 
I do at present because from now 
on the promoter wants to see the 
color of my money. Preliminary 
literature is free, like the spiel in 
front of the tent, but if you want to 
go inside, if you want to receive the 
actual lessons wherein the inner 
secrets are imparted, that costs 
money. Which is fair enough and 
probably I am a bit too conservative 
in money matters. I can see people 
coming out of the circus tent smil- 
ing and satisfied; the testimonials 
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are right here, printed in big type, 
from people who have experienced 
the surging, limitless power and 
consequently have achieved a much 
better job, or have recovered their 
health and in general are sitting on 
top of the world. The spieler, or 
the Master, asks me point-blank: 
“What do you want, wealth or pov- 
erty—happiness or despair—health 
or sickness?” It seems hardly sane 
to let a few dollars stand between 
me and the Power. 

But I feel, and I am ready to sac- 
rifice the expansion of my person- 
ality for the sake of this feeling, 
that anyone possessing such Power 
' should keep it strictly under wraps. 
The consequences of a general use 
of that power are apt to be tragic. 
Imagine what would happen to the 
world if everybody carried around 
a bottle with such a fearful jinny 
inside; if everybody had a wishing 
ring or a patch from a magic car- 
pet. The world is bad enough, with 
people not being able to get what 
they want; it would. be an appall- 
ing world if everybody could get 
what they want. 

I have no objection, really, to 
everybody being healthy or even to 
everybody being happy, but I have 
some qualms about large wealth 
and high social position for every- 
body. After all, merely as a mathe- 
matical proposition, there is only 
so much wealth in the world and 
only so much room in the upper 
strata. “A Marshal’s baton in every 
private’s knapsack” was Napoleon’s 
slogan, but he knew very well that 
most of those batons would be used 
for tent pickets. It is all right to 
encourage personal ambition and 
urge people to make something of 
themselves; you know anyway that 
only a certain percentage will be 
able to emerge and the rest will set- 
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tle down at their proper level. But 
you are inviting a social turmoil 
worse than a revolution if you hand 
to everybody with gumption enough 
to pay a modest fee a dazzling, 
pulsing Power that pushes them 
ahead, making of each and every 
one a king, or anyway a superin- 
tendent of the plant, or a chief of 
police, or a head-coach. 

Granted that some people might 
—through innate discretion — as- 
pire only to a couple of million dol- 
lars or to become assistant-chief, 
still it is unwise to take the chance 
of putting this fierce power into the 
hands of every Tom, Dick or Harry 
(respectable folks as they may be) 
and hope that they will refrain from 
using it to the utmost. 

Frankly, this thing is too danger- 
ous; I wouldn’t trust even myself 
with it. However, if the Master 
should send me the actual lessons 
on how to get the Power, free of 
charge... . 


This paper must have been sent 
to me by mistake; if meant as propa- 
ganda the sender is taking a rather 
wild shot. It is a small weekly pub- 
lished by some minor sect in the 
Middle West; at first sight it seems 
harmless, it might even appear edi- 
fying. Its terminology is the tra- 
ditionally Christian one, it might 
even pass for Catholic. There is 
much about the power of Faith and 
the efficacy of prayer; such old-fash- 
ioned virtues as humility and obedi- 
ence are given praise, there is men- 
tion of such an antique thing as sin. 

Yet in the ideology herein ex- 
pounded there are peculiar empha- 
ses and peculiar omissions which a 
Catholic reader with any experience 
ought to find easy to spot as being 
out of line with Catholic mentality 
and doctrine. The emphasis, for 
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instance, on the power of faith and 
prayer. We admit that power, of 
course, we rely on it ourselves with- 
out hesitation but, according to this 
piece of literature, that power does 
not seem to be connected, primarily 
or otherwise, with the purpose of 
personal sanctification or with ob- 
taining the means of salvation. 
Virtually to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, it is to be exploited 
for the sake of material advantages 
of one kind or another, mostly of a 
shabby kind according to the exam- 
ples submitted. As Catholics, we 
recognize the efficacy of prayer even 
in the material field but we can- 
not ignore the injunction: “seek 
ye first the kingdom of God.” Here 
we are only urged to seek the king- 
dom of man; the whole paper seems 
to cry out: down with poverty and 
sickness, up with health and pros- 
perity. 

After all, this is nothing but a 
parallel—in pious terms — of the 
Pulsing Power system; you can get 
anything you want by either meth- 
od. In effect, while these theories 
flaunt a flash of the spiritual, they 
are deeply materialistic. They con- 
stitute a tragic inversion of values 
as they put the alleged spiritual 
forces at the service of material 
ends. In this they have a common 
basis with many other movements 
and cults and in general with what 
may be called the Literature of Suc- 
cess; the power of the spirit of God, 
the secret wisdom of the ancient 
Egyptians or of the ancient Hindus, 
Prayer, Faith, Psychology, the Oc- 
cult or what have you, all are draft- 
ed to work for the material success 
of their devotees. Religion itself— 
or what passes for it—is reduced to 
a sort of patent medicine for any- 
thing that ails you or cramps you— 
in your earthly career. The first 
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need of man is, apparently, an 
“abundance of supply”; the catch- 
word Prosperity, so dear to the 
politicians re-echoes all along the 
line; if we cannot get prosperity 
through legislation, we’ll try magic. 

Incidentally, I wonder whether 
even among some of our people 
there isn’t too much stress placed 
on the power of prayer, or rather, 
on the power of devotions. Perhaps 
I have nothing in today’s mail con- 
nected with this matter; if so, it is 
a rare day. Usually “church goods” 
houses and individual promoters are 
very generous with their literature 
just as they are very eloquent as to 
the value of the product offered— 
an eloquence justified by the testi- 
monials annexed. I fear people are 
getting bewildered by the increas- 
ing multitude of devotions, all so 
efficacious. Anyway it might be 
advisable to make more clear to 
the people that devotions are not 
like chemical formulas whereby 
two grains of this mixed with one 
grain of that achieve an inevitable 
result. The basis of all prayers and 
all devotions is faith and, as St. 
Paul observed of old, faith without 
works is dead. In other words un- 
less Christian piety is an expression 
of thorough Christian life, we might 
as well strike cymbals. 

Especially fecund are the inven- 
tive minds now producing religio- 
military objects for use by the 
Armed Forces or pious exercises for 
the safety of the boys or devices for 
showing them honor. The religio- 
military art —or industry — is fe- 
cund and also very clever. I have 
seen, for instance, a “novelty” cru- 
cifix which on the reverse side looks 
like an airplane. The possibilities 


along this line are disturbing: an 
altogether novel crucifix might be 
contrived by having, on the reverse 
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side, the stem look something like 
a destroyer and the two short arms 
like torpedo-tubes. And there are 
double and triple medals with the 
flag as background, if desired. How- 
ever, it isn’t quite fair to go out- 
side today’s mail to enlarge this 
present article. But I shall allow 
myself to conclude this excursion 
with the suggestion that the House 
of God should not be turned into a 
curio shop. 


Well, here is something from the 
Government; from the Treasury De- 
partment, to be exact. A circular, 
‘I presume, with some more instruc- 
tions about the withholding tax or 
the victory tax or something about 
bonds. With one hand the Govern- 
ment is giving out high wages, in- 
cluded in the costs of all contracts 
(and virtually everybody is work- 
ing for the Government) while with 
the other hand it tries laboriously 
to scrape back some of the money 
given out. I am sure that if the 
Government had a third hand it 
would use that for scratching its 
head. But no, it is something else: 
a questionnaire about some young 
man who used to live here and who 
evidently has given my name as ref- 
erence in applying for some gov- 
ernment job. They want to know 
quite a good many things about him 
and I don’t blame them. How long 
has he resided in this town, how 
long I have known him. As to his 
parents; were they American citi- 
zens by birth or naturalization and 
what do I know about them. Was 
the young man employed here; for 
how long; why did he leave his job. 
What of his reputation, his per- 
sonal habits, his character. Strange 
that no question is asked about 
his fingerprints or distinguishing 
marks. Well, I would like to be 
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helpful but I do not keep an F.B.I. 
file on every parishioner and I have 
no operative to turn loose on an in- 
vestigation. Sorry, I’ll send back the 
questionnaire but with the best of 
my ability I cannot fill many of its 
blanks. 

Here is something really promis- 
ing; merely blurbs about a book, 
but, it would seem, a book of an 
unusual kind. Books have a way 
of being called unusual, like the 
weather, while they are the same 
thing over again. I wonder, any- 
way, whether this book is in any of 
my lines. It is issued “after years 
of research” which is not strange 
if the author’s research was in or- 
der to find a publisher. I see that 
its contents—which I shall never 
sample—influence my style already, 
for this is a Comic Dictionary, the 
greatest collection of Jokes, Witti- 
cisms, Humorous Definitions, not 
to mention wisecracks, puns, epi- 
grams, gags and other such literary 
freaks ever assembled under two 
covers. All arranged alphabetically 
from A to Z and dealing with every . 
conceivable subject: war, peace, 
love, crime, politics, radio, poetry, 
UG. «5's 

Such a conglomeration is not to 
my taste; humor is a delicacy and 
should be used sparingly. A few 
oysters, a bit of caviar, a dab of 
butter, that is all right but a mess 
of oysters, a mound of caviar, great 
gobs of butter make me seasick. 
However, it is not the intention of 
the Comic Dictionary that, with its 
help, you should go on a jag of wit 
and humor; its purposes are much 
larger, if not nobler. You have en- 
vied, perhaps, the man who is the 
life of the party, you have yearned 
to be a brilliant conversationalist, 
to make people look up to you as a 
clever fellow. That’s where the 
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Dictionary comes in; if you take it 
as directed you will increase your 
popularity at once and you will 
make a wonderful impression on all 
sorts of people. If you haven’t suc- 
ceeded with Dale Carnegie’s stuff, 
this is your chance. 

“Before meeting somebody”— 
these are the simple directions— 
“look up in advance the subjects 
that are likely to come up in con- 
versation: business, the weather, 
the war, rationing, etc. Memorize 
what you find in the Dictionary 
about these subjects and in the 
course of conversation repeat one 
or more of these items. Everybody 
will laugh.” 

Instantly, your reputation is 
made; you are established as a wit. 
You will be invited to all kinds of 
dinners and parties. People will be 


sighing for you when an evening 
drags its dull hours along “If only 


Joe were here!” and when the word 
spreads “Joe has arrived,” every- 
body will perk up and from then 
on unbounded hilarity will reign. 
Of course, it will require a bit of 
adroitness on your part in steering 
the conversation toward the sub- 
jects on which you are primed. You 
may have memorized, for instance, 
an especially juicy morsel about, 
say, Madagascar but you cannot ex- 
pect that people will come right out 
and ask you: “By the way, Joe, what 
do you know about Madagascar?” 
You have to work up to it. You may 
mention the war, the difficulties of 
transportation around the Horn, the 
East Coast of Africa. Someone is 
bound to query: “Isn’t there some 
big island on the East Coast of 
Africa occupied by the Allies?” 
Whereupon you say, offhand “Oh, 
yes, Madagascar,” and you get your 
joke across. 

This is only a simple instance of 


the method; in time you will be- 
come an expert in leading people to 
Alaska, or to play-writing, or to the 
flowers that bloom in the spring. 
You might consider the idea of hav- 
ing a confederate, someone who will 
lay the groundwork for you and 
feed you the proper cues. This 
method would be effective and save 
a lot of time but I advise strongly 
against it; it is too risky. You may 
think you have selected as your 
partner in humor, a good, reliable 
friend; you have sworn him to se- 
crecy, perhaps, yet you cannot take 
chances. When your friend sees 
your popularity growing, when he 
sees people hanging on your lips, 
will he be content to remain in the 
shadow or will he rather be bitten 
by the green monster of envy (See 
Envy, p. 393) and ih a fit of resent- 
ment give away the awful secret of 
the Comic Dictionary. I am afraid, 
human nature being what it is, that 
you will have to work as a lone 
wolf. 

In fact, you must take every pre- 
caution lest the source of your bril- 
liancy leak out. Hide the Diction- 
ary in the most secret compartment 
of your safe and be sure to lock 
yourself in your room when you 
consult it. 

(A horrid thought strikes me; I 
have met now and then people quite 
sparkling in their conversation; 
jewels of wit cascading from their 
lips. Were they merely echoes of 
some Comic Thesaurus? Perish the 
thought, I want to keep my illu- 
sions.) 

You realize, Joe, that if your hu- 
mor was traced to its sources, you 
would be done for, you would be- 
come a social outcast. You would 
be known as the Dictionary-man. 
Everybody would laugh—at you. 
Guard your secret well. 
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Besides, watch out, Joe. Humor 
may become its own punishment. 
You get to be known as a man of 
infinite funniness, and nobody will 
take you seriously any more. When 
you ask Jim for a slight temporary 
loan, Jim will laugh and say: “Good 
old Joe, always ready for a gag.” 
And if you insist, “But I am seri- 
ous, Jim,” your friend (who may 
have a repartee dictionary of his 
own) will state, firmly, “So am I.” 
Or you may strike the boss for a 
raise; the boss will look at you, 
beaming: “I hear you said something 
good about wages, Joe. Oh, yes, 
‘Sin is the death of wages’—that’s 
a clever turn-around, and good 
practical philosophy, too. Keep it 
up, Joe, you will go places.” Mean- 
time a laugh disposes of the raise. 

(Of course, during war condi- 
tions, the boss can’t afford to act 
so cavalierly, but the war won’t last 
forever.) 

Think twice before you embark 
on a comic career, Joe. Remember 
that it may be easy to gain a repu- 
tation, but it is hard work to keep 
it up. You may have to sit up nights 


studying your Dictionary; you may 
have to look for other sources; in 
desperation you may even sink to 
listen to comedians on radio pro- 
grams, your life will become a fran- 
tic search for gags. And it will 
wear you out. 

And there is something yet more 
terrible. All humorists are sad 
people, at bottom. Their mask of 
merriment covers a face lined with 
sorrow; merely a defense mecha- 
nism against the world-woe which 
gnaws at their heart. You will be 
like that, Joe; the more you make 
people laugh, the more unhappy you 
will become. Some day while you 
are studying your Dictionary, sud- 
denly tears will stream through 
your eyes. You will realize that 
everything is a joke. Life itself 
will appear to you as a-bad joke— 
on you. And in the abjection of 
your despair only one solution will 
seem logical to you. You will tie 
the Dictionary to your neck—and 
jump in the river. — 

“He took the fatal leap” — the 
obituary will read—“weighed down 
with the mirth of the world.” 


MEDITATION 


By Mary LAVELLE KELLEY 


IGHTFALL, 
a garden, 
shadowed olive trees .. . 
a chalice... 
a Figure— 
alone— 
upon Its knees! ... 


Low clouds, 
a hillside, 

. . cross beneath the sky . 
crimson drops... 
... “Forgive them! .. .” 
my God— 
about to die! 
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By THEODORE MAYNARD 


R. TOPCLIFFE did not appear 

in the matter in the beginning; 

it was his habit to remain out of 
sight until the last stages of such 
things. But it was his subtle and 
highly cultivated mind that direct- 
ed the efforts of the pursuivant he 
sent down to the great house in 
Wiltshire which he knew to be a nest 
of Recusants. Having been a Cath- 
olic himself, in Catholic Yorkshire, 
up to the time of the death of Queen 
Mary, he chose as his agent a man 
who, like himself, had once prac- 
ticed the Old Religion. Only such 
men could be really effective in 
snaring a priest. It was with Rich- 
ard Topcliffe’s instructions that 


young Jeremy Bradford went to 


Crowford. 

He was not expected to seize his 
quarry at once. He had first to 
convince Sir Austin and Lady Cran- 
dall of his Catholic loyalty. His 
appearance at Crowford would ex- 
cite no suspicion, for he could stay 
with his aunt, Mistress Blore; that 
she was holding as best she could 
to the Old Religion would help him 
with the Crandalls. Once in their 
confidence, all he would have to do 
do would be to wait for the arrival 
of a priest. If his luck were excep- 
tionally good, he might even be able 
to lay a Jesuit and not a mere semi- 
nary priest by the heels. 

When he saw his aunt the first 
thing that struck him was how like 
his mother she was. The relation- 
ship came out in the plain, wrinkled 
face, though his mother had been 
still handsome and young when she 
died. But these eyes were the same 


—simple and kind and innocent— 
and there was a note in the voice 
that he remembered from his boy- 
hood. For a moment he felt like 
returning to London; this work was 
too foul for him. Let Mr. Topcliffe 
send another man for this piece of 
business. 

But he conquered his distaste. 
He knew he had better do so. 
Twice before he had seen a danger- 
ous glitter come into Mr. Com- 
missioner’s eyes, and had heard his 
quiet voice grow still more quiet. 
Once it had been another man who 
had quailed before that cold anger; 
and once he himself had quailed, 
after having hinted that he would 
like to have some other work to do 
than that of catching priests. 

“So, Jeremy! Our employment 
does not well suit you,” Mr. Top- 
cliffe had said then. “Other men 
have said the same to me before.” 
He was still smiling gently, and 
Jeremy Bradford, being still new as 
a pursuivant, was thinking that he 
would be released. Then, though 
the voice became even more gentle, 
the smile changed to a sneer. “Once 
did I hear one of Sir Francis Wal- 
singham’s agents say the like. You 
are not too young to have heard of 
Dr. Parry and of what happened to 
him.” He paused to let the words 
sink in, before adding, “No, Jeremy; 
this is a service no man abandons.” 
And suddenly his eyes grew hard. 

Yet even with the memory of 
that terror still printed on his mind, 
Bradford’s disgust surged up. If it 
were not that his aunt—and after - 
a fashion, his long dead mother 
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—were unwittingly entangled, he 
would have been indifferent, or as 
indifferent as a man could be who 
felt all his work to be of a Judas 
color. When his aunt took out her 
beads from behind a loose brick in 
the hearth where they were hidden 
and said them before lighting her 
candle for bed, he was shaken again. 
More than ever did she seem like 
his dead mother then. 

That she said her beads before 
him was a sign, as well he under- 
stood, that she trusted him, though 
she had not said a word about re- 
ligion. Nor did he, for his part, say 
any word that day or the next. He 
had not yet armored himself. Not 
till the third evening did he speak: 

“Aunt, I too have beads hidden 
in my lodgings in London. But I 
feared to bring them with me, lest 
they be found upon me.” 

“Then you are still of the Old 
Religion, Jeremy?” 

“IT am of the Old Religion, Aunt.” 

“God be praised! But my sister’s 
son could not but be faithful to his 
Lord. As I have no second pair of 
beads, Jeremy, perchance you could 
say your Hail Marys counting them 
on your fingers.” 

He could. Not yet had he for- 
gotten his prayers. It was part of 
his profession that he should re- 
member them. He had even learned 
them in Latin so as to make his 
faith appear stronger, as he had 
also learned, for the same reason, 
to make the responses in Latin to 
the Mass. He had put this knowl- 
edge once before to use in this work 
of his. It was his purpose to find a 
use for that knowledge here. 

He asked no questions, partly be- 
cause he was ashamed, but partly 
also because he knew his aunt 
would speak. A few days later she 
said to him: “It is seldom enough 
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that we have Mass or get shrived— 
even here where Sir Austin and his 
lady harbor all priests who come 
this way. They dare not come on 
the great feasts, for it is then that 
the eyes of the pursuivants are 
sharpest. At Christmas we had no 
Mass, nor on Twelfth Night. Not 
until midwinter on St. Scholastica’s 
Day did a priest venture here, and 
since then we have seen none, not 
even at Easter—least of all then. 
And now it is midsummer. But her 
Ladyship is looking for one before 
July is past.” 

That was what Bradford wanted 
to know. Not wishing to appear too 
curious, he asked only, “How many 
of the Old Religion are there in 
Crowford?” 

She told him: “Many there are 
who have the Old Religion in their 
hearts —for all that King Philip 
tried in vain to conquer our Eng- 
land. But these are mostly of the 
older people, though of the young 
men not a few have more liking for 
our Faith than for the Queen’s re- 
ligion. Their liking, alas, is but 
seldom great enough to make them 
bold to show their minds. Yet al- 
ways when a priest comes he will 
find here one and there another 
whom he reconciles. Year by year 
we lose a little, but not altogether. 
There will always be those who will 
stand firm in secret.” 

“In secret, aunt?” 

“As do I. Never do I take their 
sacrament, but I must go to the 
parish church, lest worse befall 
me.” Her face wrinkled in inno- 
cent roguery. “But the rheum in 
my bones strikes—I know not why 
—most often on Sundays. Then I 
tell the parson that I could not go 
out.” 

“And the parson believes you?” 
“That I know not. But he is a 
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mild man and would not offend Sir 
Austin by seeming to deal too hard 
with an old woman whose bones 
ache with the rheum. God forgive 
me that I go at all. I must bend my 
head a little to the storm.” 

In her turn she said: “Doubtless 
in London faith is but feeble. Even 
in Queen Mary’s time, when I 
was young, I heard that sectaries 
abounded there.” 

“Now they abound more might- 
ily,” he told her. “Yet there are 
always priests in London. In a 
great city it is easier to pass unob- 
served than in Wiltshire. Not every 
Sunday do I hear Mass, but I hear 
it more often there than you can in 
Crowford. One of the priests taught 
me the Latin of the Mass that I 
might serve on the altar.” 

He threw this out lightly; he 
knew it would sink in. 


One day Lady Crandall rode up 
to the little house—a large, red- 
faced, masterful woman. Her eyes 
were gray, like the tall horse on 
which she sat, and they were level 
and direct, at once guileless and 
shrewd. Without dismounting, she 
tapped on the lattice with her whip. 

When her summons was an- 
swered, she said, “Ha! Mistress 
Blore. This morning there arrived 
he for whom we were looking. Will 
you tell Bess Gildersleeve and Mas- 
ter Allen and his wife? I will ride 
on and tell Bardsley and Nell Storer 
and the others.” She paused, and 
when she spoke again it was more 
low: “I hear you have a young man 
staying with you.” 

“Yes, your Ladyship. He is my 
sister’s son.” 

“He is one of us? Then you may 
bring him with you. All will be 
ready at dark for the shriving, and 
at dawn tomorrow the Mass.” 


She rode off, as though with no 
time to lose. A few moments later 
she came back. 

“Mistress Blore, it was lacking in 
courtesy of me not to ask for your 
sister’s son.” 

Mistress Blore understood that 
Lady Crandall was also reproaching 
herself for lack of caution. She 
called to Jeremy, and he came. 

“A young man and from London, 
and of the Old Religion!” Lady 
Crandall said. “A paragon indeed!” 
She looked straight into Bradford’s 
eyes. 

Unabashed he returned her gaze, 
saying, “No paragon, your Lady- 
ship.” 

Lady Crandall looked steadily at 
him before coming to the question, 
“Can you serve Mass?” Without 
waiting for the reply she put him to 
the test by saying, “Introibo ad al- 
tare Dei.” 

Without hesitation he gave the 
response: “Ad Deum qui laetificat 
juventutem meam.” Satisfied with 
this and smiling at her cleverness, 
she rode on again. 

That evening people came in twos 
and threes to the great house. There 
each went in turn into a little room 
where a priest sat, his face in his 
hand, listening while they told their 
sins. Jeremy went in one of the 
last, but he went. 

Again there was a welling-up of 
his self-loathing. This thing that 
he was about to do was of all foul 
things the worst. The most that he 
could grasp for comfort was that he 
had not descended so far in base- 
ness as others in his trade. He re- 


called that evening with Gifford 
and Pettingat, who over their wine 
bragged of how they had been in 
the Seminary at Douay. All that 
seemed to weigh with Gifford was 
that he had been expelled before 
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they had made him a priest; he was 
proud of the fact that he had re- 
ceived deacon’s orders. He had 
since served Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham well in the matter of the Queen 
of Scots. And Jeremy knew that 
there were others equally as vile; 
that even at that very hour there 
were those who were sending my 
Lord Burleigh reports from within 
the college at Douay itself. At least 
he had not sunk so low as that— 
not yet. 

He pulled himself together, sti- 
fling his compunction. What had 
to be done must be done quickly. 
Already he had sent word to the 
local magistrate, telling him to be 
on hand with armed men at dawn. 
He had promised to come out to 
them himself or to give them a sig- 
nal, upon which they were to de- 
mand entry in the Queen’s name. 
Steeling himself, he went into the 
little room to make his false con- 
fession to the priest. 

Bradford found there the man he 
was to betray—a young man with a 
pointed beard, wearing clothes such 
as any gentleman might wear, but 
with a stole around his neck. He 
did not look up. All through the 
confession he kept his hand over his 
eyes. 

“Confiteor ...” The pursuivant’s 
mind was too agitated for him to 
invent sins, so he told those he had 
actually committed—all except the 
ones that most demanded to be told. 
Yet he wished that those truly re- 
lated could be pardoned, even 
though he knew that he was but 
adding to his guilt. He was caught 
in Mr. Topcliffe’s net no less than 
the man he was about to snare. 

“You have not taken their sacra- 
ment?” asked the Jesuit when he 
had done. 


“No, Father.” That much was 


true. So far he had been able to 
avoid this. As he was always travel- 
ing about so much in his trade it 
was not difficult to escape notice 
being taken of his religious prac- 
tice. He had taken especial care 
never to be at home at Easter-tide. 
“God be praised! Then it is 
enough, time being short, that I say 
to you, be strong in the Faith. Pray 
for me. For your penance...” 


Bradford had arranged a signal 
with Mr. Rogers, the local magis- 
trate. It was that ten minutes after 
he had pulled at the curtain, as 
though to straighten it to keep out 
the light, the men were to beat at 
the door of the house. But when 
he saw Sir Austin’s face, and the 
faces of the other men who knelt in 
the great hall, he had been afraid. 
Sir Austin was short, stocky, bullet- 
headed, one of the kind who spoke 
but little, who look mild but who 
are dangerous to arouse. He and 
those with him were such as were 
likely to have a short way with 
known traitors, or even with those 
whom they suspected. So the pur- 
suivant found a pretext, as soon as 
Mass was over, for slipping away. 
As soon as he had taken the cruets 
and the candles to the little room 
where the confessions had been 
heard, he slipped away by a side 
door. Outside he found men with 
pikes and matchlocks. Running to 
Mr. Rogers he asked him, “Sir, have 
you posted men at all places from 
which escape might be made?” 

There was a curt nod. The mag- 
istrate had to perform his duty, but 
he wished no more conversation 
with the pursuivant than was nec- 
essary. Sir Austin, though a Papist, 
was his friend. He was hoping that 
the priest would not be found. 
Sometimes the hiding-holes were 
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cunningly concealed. Slowly, stiff- 
ly he walked to the door. Then 
with the hilt of his sword he smote 
it sharply. 

When admitted inside the house, 
he was in no hurry to proceed with 
the search. By ‘lingering in cour- 
tesies with Sir Austin and his lady 
he might furnish delay sufficient 
for the priest to get safely away. 
And when Sir Austin said that Mr. 
Bradford must have made a mis- 
take, Mr. Rogers made a show of 
being willing to accept his word and 
to withdraw. It was the pursuivant 
who held him there. “With my own 
eyes,” he insisted, “I have seen this 
priest.” 

Those who had been present at 
the Mass had until then been look- 
ing on bewilderedly. Only upon Sir 
Austin had the truth at once shot 
home; that the man who had served 
the Mass was their betrayer. Now 
all knew him for what he was, for 
the words were in his mouth. Hear- 
ing them, Mistress Blore faltered, 
“Jeremy! And you my sister’s 
son!” With that she fainted. 

Lady Crandall had her carried 
into an adjoining room, where she 
left her with some other women. 
She herself returned quickly to the 
great hall; a woman soon came out 
of a faint, but there was the priest 
to save—if saved he might be— 
from much worse. Blazing, she 
looked at Bradford in silence. Then 
she turned to the magistrate. 

“Mr. Rogers, must you believe a 
liar? And one who would strike so 
at his own kin?” 

The magistrate bowed. “Your 
Ladyship,” he answered, ‘‘most 
heartily do I hope this man may 
prove a liar. Yet must I search 
your house. For that there is no 
remedy.” 

He did not say what was evident 
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to all: that the presence of so many 
people at that early hour showed 
there must have been unusual do- 
ings. In his own mind he did not 
doubt that a priest had been there. 
And had he doubted, the face of Sir 
Austin and the words of Lady Cran- 
dall would have removed all doubts. 
But he did not think it impossible 
that the priest had already escaped, 
or that by now he was concealed 
where he could not be found. In 
giving the order for the search, he 
also ordered his men not to thrust 
their pikes so hard against the pan- 
eling as to cause damage. This, too, 
he hoped, would give their quarry 
more chance. 

Many of, his men were like him- 
self — professed Protestants, but 
with no affection for the New Reli- 
gion. Even those who had more zest, 
had little skill when undirected. 
They tramped about the house, 
looking under every bed and into 
every closet, finding nothing. By 
late afternoon Mr. Rogers thought 
that he had made enough display 
of vigilance and was for giving up 
the search. 

Not so the pursuivant. He had 
seen too many priests’ hiding-holes 
not to have a nose for such things. 
Having begun this affair, he meant 
to carry it to a successful close. He 
feared the wrath of Mr. Topcliffe 
should he fail. Leaving the other 
men to blunder as they pleased, he 
went everywhere alone, softly and 
skillfully tapping at the walls and 
with a large hammer wrapped in 
cloth and with a smaller hammer 
kept bare. At last he heard the 
sound for which he had been wait- 
ing—the dull sound that told of a 
hollow space. It came from be- 


hind a square of paneling which 
had been covered by a large paint- 
ing he had asked to have removed. 
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At once he swung round toward the 
magistrate, shouting, “Now is the 
fox caught in his burrow! Have 
your men thrust in and you shall 
find him, Mr. Rogers. We have him 
now.” 

At this the panel slid back, and 
they saw the priest lying in an 
opening not much larger than a box. 
His vestments and the sacred ves- 
sels were on a shelf above his head. 
Food and water were beside him. 
He looked out and said mildly: “No 
need to thrust in any pike, Mr. Mag- 
istrate. In truth you have me now.” 
Then he clambered. down. 

Again, as in that sight of him in 
the confessional and at Mass, Brad- 
ford could see only a man in whom 
priesthood had replaced everything 
else of human personality. He had 
not seen him, as that household had 
seen him at dinner, a wit and a man 
of culture. Bradford did not know 
so much as his name. That he was 
to him nothing but a priest made 
him seem all the more like Christ. 
His heart smote him heavily. When 
he drew his pursuivant’s reward 
from Mr. Topcliffe, it would be like 
the thirty pieces of silver. 

The people were not detained, ex- 
cept for brief questioning. If they 
were wanted again, Mr. Rogers 
would know where to find them all. 
Only Sir Austin and Lady Crandall 
were put under arrest in their own 
house, but Mr. Rogers could be re- 
lied on to discover whatever reasons 
existed for treating them leniently. 
The taking of the priest was the 
main matter; could priests be but 
rooted out the Old Religion would 
wither away. Pinioned on a horse 
he was led off toward London, 
where he was to be questioned by 
Mr. Topcliffe, whose boast it was 
that the rack he was allowed to 
keep in his own house—a delicate 


and improved piece of machinery— 
made the official rack in the Tower 
seem in comparison a feather for 
tickling. 

And Mr. Topcliffe was as subtle 
and ingenious and efficient as his 
rack. He left threatening, when it 
had to be done, to the clumsy tor- 
turers in the Tower. A connoisseur 
in anguish, he observed his victims 
carefully in their sufferings, enjoy- 
ing their pangs but being also care- 
ful not to let his enjoyment appear 
too evident, and. refraining from 
taunts. In his way he was an ar- 
tist, and during the pauses in the 
torture he would converse with his 
guests as though one gentleman and 
scholar were at ease with another. 
The pleasure he took in these con- 
versations gave him a further pleas- 
ure when he renewed the torture. 

So now with this new guest whom 
he received courteously in the spe- 
cially prepared cellar of his house. 
He had often seen criminals for 
whom the mere sight of the rack 
was enough to make them break 
down, and here he had on the wall 
—as priests were given to an ob- 
stinate silence —a device of iron 
rings by which a man could be hung 
up, with pressure applied to the ar- 
teries of the wrists and with his 
heels tied to his thighs. But to that 
he would proceed later. A gentle 
racking at first, made more painful 
by degrees, would do. Mr. Topcliffe 
was too refined to gulp his pleasures 
down all at once. 

He was not surprised that the 
rack brought no results. He knew 
that only by degrees could he expect 
to break down such a man as this. 
So he ordered his assistants to re- 
lease the priest and then, as though 
nothing had happened, he began to 
talk about other matters. It was 
the Jesuit who refused considera- 
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tion of anything but religion. With 
burning and haggard eyes he looked 
at Topcliffe. 

“Unhappy man!” he said. “It is 
Christ you crucify in me, as your 
conscience even now reproaches 
you. For you, too, were once of our 
faith. Did you not renounce it only 
after the rising of the Northern 
Earls twenty-six years ago—and for 
your profit?” 

If Mr. Topcliffe felt the thrust, he 
gave no sign of it. “Oh, as to that,” 
he answered calmly, “I have indeed 
profited, as one who serves the 
Queen. You of the Old Religion 
had your profit in the past; now is 
the time of your loss. Ours is a 
new world, sir: new men are in the 
saddle, and your time is over.” 

“Not altogether over yet, Mr. 
Topcliffe. Well I know that you 
will torment me again on that rack, 
and that if the rack fails you have 
other delights in store for me—as 
you had for Robert Southwell, who 
was my friend. I know, too, that I 
shall die his death, if God gives me 
grace. But it is our sufferings and 
our death that shall yet make God’s 
Church live in England.” 

Mr. Topcliffe let that pass, but 
rose to leave. It was not the line of 
conversation he wanted. “What is 
to be shall be,” he said wearily. 
“Perchance Mr. Campion was an- 
other friend of yours. Even he told 
of at least some things the Queen 
wished to hear before he went his 
way to Tyburn. But tomorrow will 
suffice for that. Food and drink 
shall be sent you: I desire that you 
renew your strength for our next 
meeting.” 


It was Jeremy Bradford who was 
sent to help him limp into the dun- 
geonh that was to hold him that 
night, and who brought him meat 


and bread and ale. All through the 
journey from Crowford he had rid- 
den at the end of the procession—as 
though ashamed to have his victim’s 
gaze upon him. The last word he 
had spoken to the priest was that 
in confession at Sir Austin’s house. 
Now locking the door behind him, 
he knelt again. 

“Father,” he said, “it is I who 
have betrayed you—as Judas be- 
trayed his Lord. And like Judas I 
am all undone.” 

“No, my son,” the priest an- 
swered him, lifting him to his feet. 
“Not even Judas was all undone by 
his betrayal. St. Peter denied Christ 
and was forgiven. The thief on the 
cross went with Christ that day to 
Paradise. The worst sin of Judas 
was not betrayal but despair.” 

“Father, it is worse than you 
think. With you I also betrayed 
my mother’s sister, who took me as 
her guest, trusting me—and my 
dead mother herself.” 

“That I did not know. But in 
them, too, it was Christ you be- 
trayed. Yet peradventure, my son, 
it is through them that Christ has 
stretched out His arms to save you.” 

“Father, you know not what they 
will do to you here.” 

“My son, I know. All of us know 
before we come to England. Every 
day in our novitiate we looked upon 
pictures that showed us what are 
the pangs prepared for us. So do 
we strengthen ourselves against our 
agony.” 

“Yet with all that, Father, you 
cannot know. And now you must 
be thinking that I am weaving some 
new web—I who while confessing 
my sins to you had the men waiting 
to take you.” 

“But what more can you do to 
me, Jeremy, than you have done? 
I am now in Mr. Topcliffe’s hands, 
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and I see the end that awaits me. 
What more can you do?” 

“I can do more, Father; I can 
help you to escape.” 

“That were hard to do, Jeremy. 
Here I am held fast. There is a still 
better deed that you can do.” 

“Tell me, Father, and I will do 
it; but I can save you too.” 

“My poor body you cannot save, 
my son. But you can save your 
soul. I saw at Crowford that the 
Faith still lives in you. I see it now 
again. Of Mr. Topcliffe I do not 
say this; he is long hardened to his 
work, But you are young, and 
though they have caught you in the 
toils, not yet do they hold you so 
firmly that you cannot free yourself. 
It was for the reward that you 
snared me?” 

“For the reward.” 

“It was so with Judas, Jeremy. 
It is so with many who betray our 
Lord without hating Him. But if 
a man betray Christ too often, he 
comes at last to hate Him, because 
he comes to hate himself. You 
must not hate yourself, my son, for 
Christ loves you, even as He loved 
Judas. Be not like Judas but like 
Peter. Hate your sin, and seek 
God’s pardon; my pardon you al- 
ready have.” 

“Father I said that my deed was 
done for the reward. It was also 
out of fear—for fear even more 
than for the reward. These are 
things that drive a man hard.” 

“I know, Jeremy.” 

“And yet you put your trust in 
me, Father?” 


“Why should I not put my trust 
in you, Jeremy? There is, I say, no 
more that you can do to me, or for 
me. But there is much that I can 
do for you. If you seek your shriv- 
ing with a good will, I will give it. 
Then it is for you to seek your mor- 
tal safety in flight.” 

“Flight I will seek—flight I must 
seek. But will not you come with 
me, Father?” 

“No, Jeremy. Even were you 
able to release me, they would catch 
me again. And with me they would 
catch you as well. Should you go 
alone, they may think that you had 
but perished in a brawl. They will 
not suspect aught else, for they 
know that you have performed your 
work well and have delivered me 
into their hands. But should you 
betray them, not all England would 
be wide enough to hide you. You 
must leave me to my martyrdom, 
if it be that God give me the grace 
to endure it. It is for you I fear 
more than for myself. I shall not 
go with you, Jeremy. But you must 
go, and quickly.” 

“Then it shall be only after I 
have made my peace with God. 
Now I will make it with your aid. 
Already you know the greatest of 
my sins.” 

“None the less you must tell it 
again, as to God. Kneel and I will 
take this stool which Mr. Topcliffe 
in his courtesy furnishes me. You 
know your Latin well, Jeremy. 
This time you shall put it to a bet- 
ter use than before. Make haste 
and begin: Confiteor ...” 








AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF GRACE 


By Naomi GILPATRICK 


pe story of,a man’s life is the 
story of his friendship .. . 
whether for money, for art or for 
people. “Where a man’s treasure 
is, there is his heart .. .” and the 
heart is the source of vitality, espe- 
cially to men like Bunyan, Donne 
and St. Augustine, who infused 
their philosophy with passion and 
dedicated the strength of their in- 
tellects to controlling their emo- 
tional lives, until, like satellites, they 
revolved around God. The treasure 
that these men hoarded and in- 
creased and gave away was grace. 
Wherever grace could be found, 
their hearts sought it... and the 


story of that hunger, that relent- 
less search and final discovery is 


told in their autobiographies, the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, the 
poetry of John Donne, and Grace 
Abounding to the Greatest of Sin- 
ners by John Bunyan. 

Most men might and do put a 
roof of words over their heads, de- 
scribing a full life without men- 
tioning grace, let alone making 
grace the threshold, the fireplace 
and the spiral staircase. They de- 
scribe a life similar to Talkative’s 
in Pilgrim’s Progress: “His house 
is as empty of religion as the white 
of an egg is of savour.” The in- 
tense spiritual awakening of Bun- 
yan, Donne and St. Augustine, on 
the other hand, is a golden, rich 
and creative state of being . . . the 
state of grace. They relished union 
with God, the keenest delight that 
being alive could offer . . . and to 
achieve that delight, they had to put 
aside the lesser pleasures, those 


of the flesh, the eyes and the pride, 
In the beginning, they used reason 
as a light to travel by until faith, 
interiorily lit by grace, became 
phosphorescent and the heart saw. 
“To him that overcometh, I will 
give to eat of the hidden manna.” 

The struggle to overcome is the 
story of these men’s lives. The in- 
tense difficulty of that struggle con- 
stitutes the drama breathing in their 
pages and lends to final victory its 
nobility. St. Augustine wrote, “For 
the enemy is the more overcome in 
one of whom he hath more hold, 
and by whom he hath hold of 
more.” For that reason, perhaps, 
his story is the greatest of the three 
men. He was the greatest man. 
When he overcame himself, the 
mightiest victory was won. 

They wrote their lives from one 
perspective—the devious and trou- 
blous adventure of acquiring grace. 
It is the story of the friendship to 
which they aspired. Grace is the 
friendship of God. 

Yet their books are rich and 
warm with human nature, vibrant 
to the quick with reasoning. “Na- 
ture and natural reason,” wrote 
John Donne, “do not produce grace, 
but yet grace can take root in no 
other thing but in the nature and 
reason of man.” A life is the mir- 
ror for grace ... and John Bunyan 
and St. Augustine had the courage 
and humility to frame that mirror 
imperishably for posterity. It takes 
courage to write of one’s conflicts 
with Apollyon; courage to call him 
by his right name, lust; courage to 
say that his address is in the heart; 
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courage to name the number of 
years that we are an agreeable host 
to him. St. Augustine and John 
Bunyan have not waited until the 
final judgment to render their ac- 
count, anticipating the unmasking 
of the Last Day with a minute and 
unflinching confession of sin, one 
written in the fourth century; the 
other, in the seventeenth, yet both 
contemporary. It is long over a 
thousand years since St. Augustine 
wrote his Confessions and sin is not 
yet out of date. But then—and let 
us take heart—neither is grace. 

After being perplexed with un- 
belief, blasphemy, hardness of heart 
and questions about the being of 
God which he recounts in Grace 
Abounding, John Bunyan writes 
with keener understanding than he 
possessed before: “I never saw 
those heights and depths in grace, 
and love, and mercy, as I saw after 
this temptation; great sins do draw 
out great grace.” 

It might be from this friction 
that St. Augustine captured the 
spark of fire for the doctrine of 
grace for which he is noted. He 
came to realize how helpless man 
was to attain salvation by his own 
merits, seeing the hold that the 
world had on him. Donne, too, a 
man preoccupied like St. Augustine 
with the subtleties of his own soul, 
believed in the necessity of grace, 
realizing how it transférmed him 
from a youth of naturalistic ethics 
to a saintly divine in his later years. 
He said, “We are so far from being 
able to begin without grace, as then 
when we have first grace, we cannot 
proceed to the use of that without 
more.” After overcoming a world- 
ly life in a struggle that lasted 
years, St. Augustine came into pos- 
session of that wisdom which en- 
abled him to say: “Awake in the 


sweetness of His Grace, by which 
he that is weak is made strong.” 

In 1666, the “Annus Mirabilis,” 
there took place the London fire, 
the epidemic distemper, the disaster 
at sea and the publication of Grace 
Abounding. It was a year calling 
for grace. 

Bunyan maintained always that 
his only inspirations were Fox’s 
Martyrs and the Gospels. It is 
fairly certain that he was not in- 
fluenced by St. Augustine’s Confes- 
sions in writing Grace Abounding, 
which is the work of an untutored 
tinker, rich in imagination, but not 
equipped like St. Augustine with 
subtlety and wide enough philo- 
sophical background for forming a 
system. A translation of St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions appeared, how- 
ever, in 1660, and Bunyan’s friend, 
John Simpson, less chary of any 
allusions which may betray learn- 
ing, mentioned it in his work, Per- 
fection of Justification Maintained, 
in 1644. 

The word “autobiography” itself 
is of recent coinage. It is not men- 
tioned at all in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury edition of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary. Asa form of writing, however, 
it was native to Latin literature, 
though unknown to the Greeks. 
Tacitus tells us it was “antiquus 
usitatum” and that “many thought 
the writing of their own lives was 
a mark of rectitude rather than of 
arrogance.” While St. Augustine 
and Bunyan wrote to teach and ren- 
der homage to the Maker of the self 
they revealed, Sulla, Varro, Cicero 
and Caesar each wrote de vita sua 
as a commentary on his political 
life. The appearance of St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions in 399 heralds a 
new kind of autobiography . . . that 
of introspection, the profound and 
faithful recording of the growth of 
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a human soul. It had no precedent 
and for almost a thousand years, 
no successor. 

St. Augustine had recourse to the 
best books of his time; but Bunyan 
wished to achieve uniqueness for his 
work by abjuring the use of other 
books, saying, “I durst not make 


use of aught thereof, and that for - 


fear lest that grace, and these gifts 
that the Lord hath given me, should 
be attributed to their wits, rather 
than the light of the Word and the 
Spirit of God.” Bunyan’s intricate 
surgery of soul, however, despite 
the literary innocence he claims for 
himself, was written during a time 
when autobiographies of this nature 
flourished. The desire to advertise 
the gifts of God for the benefit of 
proselytes impelled the many lay 
preachers of Bunyan’s time to issue 
printed accounts of their conver- 
sion, call and apostolic efforts. Like 
Bunyan, they said their inspiration 
was St. Paul, taking the road to 
Damascus with him in works which 
often had the appeal of martyrdom 
since many of them, like The Pil- 
grim’s Progress, were written in 
prison. To guide others toward re- 
birth, these works were written in 
abundance by Ranters, Quakers, Cal- 
vinists, Muggletonians and Baptists. 

A genius and having an experi- 
mental knowledge of grace, Bun- 
yan, despite his claims, was well 
saturated in this autobiographical 
tradition. His work owes the selec- 
tion and arrangement of material to 
his predecessors. Like Shakespeare, 
there were other peaks around him, 
the difference being that he towered 
highest. His work is superior in 
vigor, literary adornment and dra- 
matic presentation. He thought his 
use of dialogue and allegory a nov- 
elty, but both were used by Keach 
and Bernard before him. His sim- 


ple, racy and metaphorical style 
was the one used by his fellow 
preachers. Billy Sunday and Aimée 
Semple McPherson also found sim- 
pleness and raciness persuasive. To 
capitalize on the flavor of his simple 
origin which he saw had great ap- 
peal even for the learned, the Bed- 
ford tinker continued to preach like 
a laborer long after he had become 
acquainted with formal and tedious 
English . . . an impulse motivating 
the collar-less, comma-less writers 
today who have Bunyan’s prole- 
tarian simplicity, but lack his 
genius and his search for grace. 

St. Augustine, in contrast, was a 
learned man who wrestled with 
ideas, passing through argumenta- 
tive labyrinths of Manichaeism, 
skepticism and Cicero’s certitude 
of moral judgments before he came 
to truth and with moral regenera- 
tion, an acceptance of the Catholic 
religion. 

He recognized as the mediator 
between flesh-bound man and God, 
the God-man, Jesus Christ, Who 
verified inner promptings by divine 
revelation, and wished to worship 
Him in a pure and complete re- 
ligion, being too earnest a seeker 
after truth to relish a religion em- 
broidered with concessions to indi- 
vidual thinking. Christ said, point- 
ing to Peter, “On this rock I will 
build My Church and behold, I will 
be with you all days until the con- 
summation of the world.” In schol- 
arly temperament St. Augustine is 
more like Cardinal Newman who 
came to Catholicism via the same 
route of intellectual probing and 
torment, recounted in Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua, than like Bunyan. Emo- 
tionally, he is like Donne. Louis 
Bredvold, in speaking of St. Augus- 
tine, whom he calls Donne’s favor- 
ite theologian, writes: “His personal 
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distinction, his secular ambition, his 
extensive experience with the argu- 
mentative aspect of religion, his ma- 
ture conversion, can all be paral- 
leled in the life of Donne.” 

The unique thing about religion 
is the way individuals moved by it 
differ so much in education, tem- 
perament and background; but in 
the sterling honesty in the work 
they produced, in their compunc- 
tion, penance and sincerity, St. Au- 
gustine and Bunyan may address 
each other as “Brother.” Each 
found a way of speaking to his own 
century and spoke so well that 
other ages listened. Kierkegaard, 
the Danish mystic who died in 1855, 
might have been speaking of either 
when he said: “In truth, one can 
tell a man’s age in the Good by the 
intensity of his penance.” The fact 
that both wrote after much of the 
struggle was over does not lessen the 
sincerity with which they record 
their mental anguish. Kierkegaard 
wrote: “Repentance is most accept- 
able to God, the further away re- 
pentance views the guilt along the 
way of the Good.” 

Bunyan confesses that he was 
taken captive by the devil at his own 
will and writes an exhaustive in- 
ventory of his temptations. Sir 
Walter Scott felt that in him a quick 
and powerful imagination was at 
work on a tender conscience and 
he didn’t deserve many of the 
reprobations he heaped upon him- 
self. The same might be said of St. 
Augustine. Bunyan was_ twenty 
when the crisis in his spiritual life 
took place; St. Augustine thirty. 
St. Augustine confessed to lust, but 
Bunyan stanchly protested his per- 
sonal purity. Bunyan drew conso- 
lation from the Scriptural quota- 
tions darting at him from the sky. 
St. Augustine pursued a relentless 


quest for truth that could satisfy 
his reason, though he too, was 
solaced at critical times by coming 
across Biblical quotations pertinent 
to his problem, especially in the 
garden, when sobbing in despair at 
his own weakness, he heard chil- 
dren singing, “Tolle lege, tolle 
lege... .” Considering it a divine 
command, he took up St. Paul’s 
Epistles and read the first words 
that met his eye: “Not in rioting 
and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying: but put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh in the lusts 
thereof.” John Dryden wrote of a 
similar humility in telling of his 
conversion to Catholicism in the 
Hind and the Panther: 


“My thoughtless youth was winged 
with vain desires; 
My manhood, long misled by wan- 
dering fires... 
Such was I, such by nature still 
I am; 
Be Thine the glory, and be mine 
the shame.” 


It was in the catholicism of 
Catholicity that John Bunyan 
dipped his pen, having no sympa- 
thy with any ’ism that blurred the 
simplicity of the Gospels and re- 
maining a Nonconformist. Swift’s 
image of the spider and the bee in 
the Battle of the Books was antici- 
pated by Bunyan who took unto 
himself the role of the spider, spin- 
ning from his own bowels the silver 
web of his work and not culling 
honey from literary blossoms. He 
lived in a hailstorm of apt quota- 
tions. The one that helped most 
came after he had tormented him- 
self almost to madness for fear he 
had committed the unpardonable 
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sin against the Holy Ghost. A Voice 
said three times, “My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee... .” His catholicism 
may be verified by the thousands 
young and old who have read Pil- 
grim’s Progress with profit. Bun- 
yan often wrote with the inevita- 
bility of an epigram, as when he 
said: “When thou prayest, rather 
let thy heart be without words, 
than thy words without a heart.” 
He added, “Prayer will make a man 
cease from sin, or sin will entice a 
man to cease from prayer.” 
Richard Garnett wrote, “As Pil- 
grim’s Progress may be termed a 
prosaic Divine Comedy, so might 
the Bunyan of Grace Abounding 
rank as a prosaic Augustine, but 
an Augustine without a Monica.” 
Although Bunyan mentions his 
first wife but briefly, it was she, 
holding out to him two pious books 
from her father’s library, who read 
with him in the evening and turned 
his thoughts to religion so that he 
left his games and attended church. 
She did not pray twelve years like 
Monica, perhaps; but she didn’t de- 
ter her young tinker, sharing his 
prison experience after the results 
of her timid sowing made him an 
intolerable fanatic to authorities by 
suffering with her children in pov- 
erty alone. St. Monica had a harder 
case to convince and a greater saint 
to make. But when there seemed to 
be no results, her bishop assured 
her: “Go thy way, and God bless 
you, for it is not possible that the 
son of these tears should perish.” 
Both men were impressed by an 
incident in their youth which em- 
bodied for them their evil propensi- 
ties. Bunyan was playing a game 
of Cat when a Voice within cried: 
“Will thou leave thy sins and go 
to Heaven, or have thy sins and 
go to hell?” He was filled with 


compunction about sports, ringing 
steeple bells and “other ungodly 
practices.” St. Augustine recalls 
as a boy stealing some pears with 
his companions and wastefully 
throwing them away. I am of the 
opinion that these incidents are 
symbols in the mind of the offend- 
ers of the will to sin rather than 
their objective idea of evil. They 
represent for them the soul’s with- 
drawal from God wherein true evil 
consists. “He is within the heart. 
Return to your heart, O ye trans- 
gressors.” 

Bunyan says contritely, “Another 
thing was my dancing. I was full 
a year before I could quite leave 
that.” It was the mother of his 
son, Adeodatus, whom St. Augus- 
tine was years in leaving. He 
prayed: “Give me chastity, but not 
yet!” 

In the Water of Life, Bunyan 
uses hydraulic symbolism to com- 
pare grace to a.river which flows 
into the valleys among the poor and 
lowly and is disdained by the rich. 
St. Augustine defines grace as that 
by which alone men are delivered 
from evil, and without which they 
do absolutely no good thing whether 
in thought, or will and affection, or 
in deed; by grace, they not only 
know what should be done but are 
helped to do it. Grace helps them 
to do with love what they know 
they should do. That is the charm, 
the particular beauty attached to 
grace as a concept. Grace has to 
do with conforming to the Law, not 
as enemies transacting bargains 
and begrudging the justice neces- 
sary, but as lovers who rejoice in 
rendering justice to one another, no 
matter what the personal cost. This 
addition of love is what distin- 
guishes a life led by grace from one 
led by Law. The Law is all right 
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in itself since it reveals our neces- 
sity for grace, but mere empty obe- 
dience to it simply out of fear of 
being punished is a sterile adher- 
ence. 

St. Augustine writes, “If this 
commandment is kept from the fear 
of punishment and not from the 
love of righteousness, it is servile- 
ly kept, not freely, and therefore is 
not kept at all. For no fruit is good 
which does not grow from the root 
of charity.” In The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, the Interpreter explains to 
Christian the meaning of the par- 
lor that had gone undusted so long. 
The dust flew up and choked them 
when a man began to sweep it. The 
parlor was the heart of a man un- 
sanctified by the grace of the Gos- 
pels. The dust was his original sin 
and inward corruptions. The man 
who swept it was the Law; the 
sprinkler, grace. The Law caused 
a cloud of dust, showing that the 
Law instead of cleansing from sin, 
revives, puts strength into and in- 
creases it in the soul, by very rea- 
son of it discovering and forbidding 
sin. The Law does not give power 
to subdue; but grace is a sprinkler 
that sweetly and joyously van- 
quishes the dust of sin, making the 
heart clean for God. 

This living by grace does not can- 
cel human affections, but reinter- 
prets them so that we love our 
friends in Christ and our enemies 
for Christ. In the City of God, St. 
Augustine said that the callous 
abandoning of all mental affections 
was a stupidity worse than sin. To 


want the sense of sorrow, for exam- 
ple, denotes great stupidity of body 
and barbarism of mind. “It is well 
if we can live here without crime; 
but he that thinks he lives without 
sin, does not avoid sin, but rather 
excludes all pardon.” Adam’s sin 
was not that he sinned, but that he 
passed the blame and asked no 
mercy. “Therefore, I dare say it is 
good that the proud should fall into 
some broad and disgraceful sin 
thereby to take a dislike to them- 
selves, who fall by too much like 
for themselves.” 

One result is that great spirits 
like St. Augustine and Bunyan are 
forged into something strong and 
shining and we have their books as 
the fruit whereby we shall know 
them. Their lives are written “sub 
specie aeternitatis.””’ Both men had 
the courage to make a revelation in 
print of themselves, in the faith and 
humility that “God loves us such 
as we shall be; not such as we 
Gicce 7 

St. Augustine wrote: “Strive eag- 
erly for the depth: the grace cf God 
is in the hidden places of His will. 
. . . For grace is secret, and lies 
hidden in a concealed place. It is 
not seen, but what emerges from it 
is seen.” 

Grace itself is too subtle a thing 
to touch with earthly hands, the 
friendship of God being a hand- 
clasp the soul understands, not the 
body. Yet the working of grace, 
St. Augustine and Bunyan tried to 
reveal “through a glass darkly” in 
their autobiographies. 





TIME AND MY FACE 


By Beatrice B. Brown 


R me, to look in the mirror 

should be a permanent safe- 
guard against vanity; but if I am 
ever tempted by soft lights, a new 
hat, or similar flattering deceits, to 
think that matters are not as bad 
as they might be, I can always re- 
gain a proper self-estimate by re- 
membering the terrible things my 
face does to clocks. 

In a comedy popular some years 
ago, two sisters quarrel. One says 
to the other, “Your face would stop 
a clock.” The other rejoins, “Yours 
would make a clock run.” 

My face does both. 

Behind me lies a trail of ruined 
timepieces, brought to a dead halt 


simply by having been looked at by 
me. In our house there were always 
plenty of clocks: little clocks, big 
clocks; plain clocks, fancy clocks; 


old clocks, new clocks. Sooner or 
later, all of them stopped; and not 
even my father, who could make al- 
most everything and mend every- 
thing else, could get them back into 
permanent running order. I can 
still see him sitting before a large 
work table, strewn with the entrails 
of disemboweled clocks, which he 
painstakingly reassembled into 
what he hoped would be a sound 
working arrangement; but always 
in vain. He would tilt clocks this 
way, he would tip them that way; 
he would shake them vigorously and 
tap them gently; he would try eyery 
conceivable device to restore them 
to action, except the sure one of 
turning me out of the house. Love 
is blind, if clocks are not; and this 


remedy probably did not occur to 
him, even though ultimately the 
only timepieces in our house that 
would function were watches which 
people wore safely concealed in their 
pockets—mine, of course, excepted. 
My watches always stopped, even 
one which had survived two genera- 
tions of previous wearers. 

If it did not occur to my father 
that I was the chief source of his 
chronic clock trouble, neither did it 
occur to me. I knew that not a 
clock in the house would go, but I 
thought it was the fault of the 
clocks. Nor did I begin to suspect 
that there might be another, and 
more humiliating, explanation of 
this difficulty until, not long ago, 
my face not only stopped a clock, 
but broke one. 

It was a new clock: which is the 
only reason why it was going at all. 
It stood on the table beside my bed, 
and I remembered, just as I was 
dozing off one night, that I had neg- 
lected to wind it. I reached for it 
in the dark, and dropped it. It fell 
to the floor, striking my face on the 
way. The next day I explained a 
bump on my forehead and a cut on 
my nose to a friend by unwisely tell- 
ing her how I had come by them. 
She said, “Oh, so your face stops 
clocks.” 

Self-love being also blind, I mis- 
took this remark for a jest. It re- 
quired Sister Maria Concepta’s clock 
to awaken me finally, rudely, per- 
manently, to the truth. 

Sister Maria Concepta has charge 
of the dining-room in a convent 
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where I have often had the privilege 
of being a guest. Her face would 
restore a dead clock to life; it would 
keep a decrepit clock going, long 
past its allotted span of days; and 
in the case of her own clock, it has 
done so. 

I was without a watch, for obvi- 
ous reasons, and I wished to run no 
risk of over-sleeping. Sister offered 
to lend me her clock. She warned 
me that it was old and not too re- 
liable; she did not add that it might 
stop. 

Nor did it, until I looked at it. 

I took it to my room, and put it 
on the dresser. In a few minutes it 
began to tick uncertainly, then 
stopped dead. I tilted it and tipped 
it and shook it; it was of no use. I 
turned it face down. At once it 
took heart and began to go again. 

Then I realized that one of us 
would have to remain with covered 
I preferred that it 


face all night. 
should be the clock. When I want- 
ed to see the time, I had to tip it up, 


look quickly, and put it down 
again; and even those brief glimpses 
were almost too much for it. It 
would roll up its eyes, gasp, and 
skip a few beats; but when restored 
to a lying position, face down, it 
could remember Sister Maria Con- 
cepta without interference from me. 
From this memory it would gather 
strength and tick sweetly and even- 
ly on again. 

Thus I learned beyond doubt that 
what my friend had said was no 
jest, but the literal and disconcert- 
ing truth: my face does indeed stop 
clocks. 

Some time later I returned to the 
convent. I asked Sister if her clock 
was still going. She said yes, very 
nicely. No trouble at all. I took it 
to my room and it stopped. I turned 
it on its face and it went. Grace is 


deceitful and beauty is vain — but 
stopping clocks simply by looking 
at them is a great inconvenience. 

A friend gave me a clock. It was 
a young and lusty clock; its tick 
could have been heard above a fire 
siren, its alarm above an air-raid. 
It should have been able to stand 
being looked at, even by me. I 
wound it; it ticked loudly for half- 
a-minute, and stopped. For the past 
ten months it has said eleven-thirty, 
and from this position I cannot 
persuade it to move, by so much as 
a second. Putting it in the closet 
or on its face does no good. This 
clock can see through walls. It has 
eyes in its back. 

It did indeed go for a whole 
month — while I was away and a 
tenant occupied my apartment. As 
soon as I returned, it stopped again. 
Nor has it gone since. 

My face not only stops clocks; it 
makes them run. At least, it has 
had this effect on the only timepiece 
in my possession which hasn’t 
stopped. This clock goes ahead of 
sun time, moon time, war time, 
peace time, day time, night time, 
any time, all time; and nothing can 
stop it. 

It accumulates minutes like com- 
pound interest; I have had to evolve 
a system of higher mathematics to 
keep up with it. You add so many 
minutes a day for the first few days 
after setting it back, then so many 
more divided by half plus the num- 
ber of days thereafter. It should, 
according to this computation, be 
an hour and three-quarters ahead 
of time, but I forgot to wind it night 
before last, so it gained only three 
minutes that day instead of ten. 
Tonight I will set it back and the 
chase will begin again. The clock 
will win, of course; I can never 
catch up with it. Nor do I dare try 
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to remedy matters by setting the 
regulator to “Slow.” In that case 
it would stop altogether. 

A while ago the publication of 
some work I had done was delayed 
because, the publisher wrote me, 
they were purchasing “a new and 
exceedingly beautiful face of type.” 
I know of no cure for my clock 
trouble except to purchase a new 
and exceedingly beautiful type of 
face, or to turn Mohammedan and 
go veiled. 

Since I cannot do the one and will 
not do the other, it is fortunate that 
much of the time I really do not need 
clocks at all—at least to the extent 
that most people do. I have a 
mechanism hidden in some myste- 
rious inner recess which tells the 
time with surprising accuracy. 
Formerly I thought that, like the 
crocodile in Peter Pan, I had per- 
haps swallowed a clock without 
knowing it. Recently, Franz Wer- 
fel, in The Song of Bernadette, has 
suggested a more plausible explana- 
tion of the mystery. “The poor,” 
he says, “have no need of bells and 
chimes. The poor have the time in 
their bones.” 

If I rely on my bones, I am sel- 
dom wrong. They awaken me in 
the morning at whatever hour I 
wish — but without guaranteeing 
that I shall get up; they tell me 
when a specified period of time has 
elapsed; they neither gain nor lose; 
and looking in the mirror hasn’t in- 


terfered with their accuracy—yet. 

Visitors to our town entertain 
toward the clock in the Town Hall 
the same deference and respect for 
its veracity which they would show 
toward any official timepiece osten- 
sibly functioning for public conven- 
ience—until they discover that no 
two of its four faces register the 
same time, that it never agrees 
with the noon whistle or the West- 
ern Union and drug-store clocks, 
and that frequently and unaccount- 
ably, it stops altogether. The latter 
timepieces, safely concealed behind 
windows and on back walls, are not 
readily visible from the street; 
whereas the Town Clock, like the 
city on a hill, cannot be hid. The 
reason for its unpredictable break- 
downs and erratic behavior is no 
secret either to the clock or me, 
however much of it may puzzle 
strangers who do not know that I 
pass the Town Hall regularly four 
times a day. 

I can do nothing about the town 
clock, except leave town; but I am 
frequently tempted to buy a new 
clock, for my own use. Cui bono? 
It would be a waste of money to say 
nothing of time: sheer cruelty to 
clocks. Now that I know the truth, 
I can never cherish any illusions 
again. My face has never launched 
a single ship, but it has stopped 
dozens of clocks. And it will keep 
right on stopping them — when it 
does not make them run. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


AM contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied 
by suitable return envelope and sufficient postage (U. S. 


stamps or international postal coupons). 
suffice. Otherwise MSS. cannot be returned. 


Stamps alone will not 





THE AMERICAN EAGLE 


By EDWARD WENDELL SCHROEDER 


N lonely, barren crags be-pinnacled 
With spires of flaming granite stabbing up 

The blue-gold dome of heaven—there enthroned 
In regal splendor dwells His Majesty, 
Sovereign of all that tread with feathered limbs 
The airy-cushioned carpet of the skies. 
Grim, fierce, and unyielding, there he wheels 
In glorious silhouette, his massive wings 
Flung up sun-gilded, spelling out a “V” 
Which is for victory. Oh, mighty bird! 
Proud emblem of our nation! Suddenly 
He veers! comes plunging down the blue abyss, 
With curdling screams to pounce upon his prey; 
And all the foes of freedom flee away! 


PEACE IN A CITY PARK 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


HE broods a misty stillness, soft, serene, 

A hint of autumn coming in the spring, 

A brown haze filled with scent of fallen leaves, 
The upturned earth and memories of rain. 
Faint as a summer whisper comes to me 

The poignant, far-off fragrance of a rose, 

The heady breath of aromatic stocks. 


Blackbirds go by with their demure brown mates 
The martins dip into the lily pool 

A bee upon the grass sucks a small sweet 

From out the tiny chalice of a flower, 

A daisy from old England somehow come 

To live its little life in this brave land. 

Young trees with new bright robes of shining green 
Shimmer and whisper in a soft south wind. 

Here in the very heart of this great town 

I find again the good green peace of God. 





THE NEGRO IN BRAZIL 


By MARGARET ANN SWEENEY 


HE position ,of the Negro in the 

Republic of Brazil today is un- 
like that of the colored man any- 
where else in the world. To be born 
a Negro in Brazil does not mean to 
be hopelessly destined for a de- 
graded future or the ceaseless strug- 
gle that the Negro knows in the 
United States. On the contrary, to 
be bern a Negro in Brazil means to 
be born a person with an accepted 
right to life, liberty, and all cul- 
tural pursuits. But you may ask: 
How has the Negro attained this 
position in Brazil? Perhaps the 
answer will best be found by look- 
ing into the historical circum- 
stances which have determined 


through the years the present status 
of the Negro in the largest of the 
Latin American republics and the 
greatest of her melting pots. 

The background of the Brazilian 
Negro is interesting and colorful. 
The beginning of the saga can be 


traced to early colonial days. The 
discovery of Brazil is recorded in 
history as occurring in 1500 when 
Vincente Yafiez Pinzon coasted the 
shores of that vast land and went 
on to discover the immensity of the 
Amazon region. A few months 
later, a Portuguese fleet command- 
ed by Pedro Alvarez Cabral sighted 
the southern part of the present 
State of Bahia. Cabral named the 
whole country “Island of the Holy 
Cross,” and claimed it for Portugal. 
When, after a full generation had 
passed, the Portuguese began the 
actual occupation of the land, they 
were faced with two serious prob- 
lems: They had too few men to peo- 


ple and maintain the colony and 
too few to work its vast and rich 
resources. Forced Indian labor 
proved unsuccessful from the out- 
set. Portugal herself had less than 
three million subjects, and, as Asia 
was draining off many of these, no 
help could be expected from this 
source. In the already organized 
African slave trade Portuguese capi- 
talists found the solution to their 
economic problem and eventually 
to the problem of peopling the col- 
ony itself. To the womanless Por- 
tuguese (the women of Portugal 
having been for the most part dis- 
suaded from making the journey to 
the New World because of the ex- 
cessive perils and hardships in- 
volved) the Negro women came not 
only to be their servants and slaves, 
but the mothers of their families. 
This intermarriage caused little if 
any comment in the homeland or in 
Brazil, for race prejudice had never 
been characteristic of the Portu- 
guese. In fact, even before the dis- 
covery of Brazil the inhabitants of 
southern Portugal had begun to 
combine with the Bantu and the 
coastal Negroes of West Africa. 
Perhaps the most terrible feature 
of the early slave trading was the 
passage across the Atlantic which 
the slaves were forced to endure. 
In the darkened holds of the mis- 
erable slave ships the Negroes were 
jammed in so tightly that they had 
scarcely sufficient air to breathe to 
say nothing of adequate sanitation. 
The food was scanty and unpalata- 
ble, the water polluted and crawl- 
ing. These conditions were the 















primary cause of the death of from 
thirty to forty per cent of each hu- 
man cargo. If even twenty per cent 
of the original shipment survived 
the passage, the traders considered 
business as good. Little wonder, 
then, that these slave vessels be- 
came known as “tumberios,” or 
“floating coffins.” Once in Amer- 
ica, however, the plight of the blacks 
was little worse than in their own 
land, and admittedly better than 
that on other plantations of this 
the New World. As time passed, 
,the crown took cognizance of their 
condition. Legislation was enacted 
regarding them and came in the 
form of the royal decrees of 1688, 
1689, 1693 and 1704. In accord- 
ance with the King’s orders, own- 
ers were to set aside Saturday as a 
day of leisure for their slaves. The 
comforts of religion were willingly 
extended to them when they fell ill 
or were in danger of death. No 
mention was made, however, of 
education. On his part, the Negro 
showed himself to be remarkably 
adaptable to the industrial and cul- 
tural circumstances in which he 
unwillingly found himself. Within 
a relatively short time he had be- 
come acclimatized and had adopted 
the customs and language of his 
new country. 

Although the royal decrees re- 
garding the welfare of the Negroes 
were carried out by the majority, 
some among the Brazilians still 
treated their slaves as less than hu- 
man beings. These conditions in- 
spired the Holy Father, Pope Leo 
XIII., in 1888 to write to the bishops 
of Brazil setting forth the position 
of the Catholic Church in regard to 
slavery, condemning its cruelties 
and commending its abolition. In 
May, 1888, the Brazilian Parliament 
passed a bill abolishing slavery 
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without indemnity to the owners, 
but the struggle for its complete en- 
forcement was a long and bitter 
one. 

In giving her colored people their 
freedom, Brazil also gave the Ne- 
groes their chance in life. In the 
very first years of independence the 
Brazilian Negro began to take his 
rightful place in society. It can be 
stated without doubt that the ac- 
ceptance of the colored man by his 
fellow countrymen in Brazil was 
due above all to their feeling of 
gratitude to the Negro. They rec- 
ognized the part the Negro had 
played in the upbuilding of the 
country. And as in its early history, 
Brazil still feels indebted to her 
colored populace. Those who may 
think this an overstatement need 
only study the typical modern Bra- 
zilian city, Bahia, for proof. Bahia 
is modern because it has had wide 
contacts with the trade and com- 
merce of the world and has pro- 
gressed accordingly; Bahia is typi- 
cal because in it one may see the 
same attitudes and opinions of 
many of the other large metropo- 
lises crystallized. Here racial ad- 
justments have perhaps gone on 
more consistently than in the other 
cities and the results, therefore, are 
more clearly discernible. In Bahia 
the Negro has taken his place in the 
various walks of life. He may run 
a café and it will be patronized by 
all classes; he can be seen teaching 
in the elementary grade schools and 
both black and white children will 
be his pupils. Literally, there is no 
discrimination in Bahia because of 
color. 

Bahia is one of the oldest capitals 
in the Western Hemisphere, having 
been settled shortly after the com- 
ing of the first Portuguese explor- 
ers. Among their number were 
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adventurers, shipwrecked sailors, 
criminals, political and religious 
refugees. As a group these people 
were serious and hard working, with 
little time to spare for the cultiva- 
tion of the arts. The Negroes, on 
the contrary, possessed, it seemed, 
a perpetual fund of good humor; 
with a natural gaiety and exuber- 
ance, they delighted in singing and 
dancing and the small joys of daily 
life. Complete confidence could be 
placed in them, in return for which 
undying loyalty was given. It was 
the Negro then who helped to tem- 
per the primitive harshness of the 
early Portuguese settlers. In spite 
of many abuses, the relationship be- 
tween slave and master was one of 
co-operation and understanding. 
The story of the Negro in Brazil 
has not been all one-sided. The 


country has given the blacks their 
freedom, it is true, but in return 
the Negro has made outstanding 


contributions to the civilization of 
Brazil. 

The first men of bondage brought 
with them a primitive culture which 
had been developed through the 
centuries in their native Africa. 
This was immediately manifest in 
their houses of thatch, their wood 
fiber clothing, their pottery and 
baskets. They were adept at. clay 
and wood sculpturing as well as in 
the making of masks and other 
decorative objects. They made use 
of iron utensils in procuring fuel 
and cooking their food. The Bahian 
Negro is still famous for his skill 
in wood carving. Gradually, after 
their emancipation, they found their 
way into many fields—politics, arts 
and letters, medicine and science. 

In the field of music, the first rec- 
ognized singer of popular songs was 
the mulatto, Domingos Barbosa. 
Highly gifted, he attained recogni- 
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tion not only in the Rio salons but 
later in Lisbon and other world capi- 
tals. He was the first representative 
of true Brazilian music in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the Old World. Today, 
the métis of Brazil carry on these 
early musical traditions. In the Rio 
conservatories, in the orchestras 
and on the bandstands, in the Phil- 
harmonic societies, in private mu- 
sical circles, talented Negroes are 
to be found. Arturo Ramos in his 
excellent work, The Negro in Bra- 
zil, mentions a whole galaxy of 
contemporary Negro artists. To 
mention but a few from the im- 
posing list there are José da Silva, 
professor in the National Institute 
of Music, and Manuel Augusto, a 
native of Bahia and master of the 
piano and professor at the Recife 
Conservatory. 

In science and philosophy, too, 
the Negro has won acclaim. Ra- 
mos tells us that André Reboucas, 
an able engineer and mathemati- 
cian, with the aid of his brother, 
planned the details for the Rio 
waterworks and put them into ef- 
fect. Julio Cesar and José da 
Patrocinio, both of mixed blood, 
have taken prominent positions in 
the Brazilian history of aeronau- 
tics. Medical science owes much 
to the Negro, Juliano Moreira, a 
contemporary pioneer in the treat- 
ment of insanity. His work was 
so constructive that he was made 
director general of the Rio de Ja- 
neiro hospital for the insane. Sub-. 
sequently he was elected honorary 
professor on the faculty of Medi- 
cine in Bahia; in 1936 the name 
of the Joa de Deus Mospital in 
Bahia was changed in his honor. 

In the beginning of Brazil’s life 
as a nation, men of African ances- 
try entered politics in behalf of 
abolition. Luiz Gama, Ferreira de 
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Menezes and José da Patrocinio— 
all reformers—have become a defi- 
nite part of Brazil’s political his- 
tory. Nilo Pecanha, a Negro, be- 
came President of the Republic in 
1909. This occurred when he was 
Vice-President and Penna, then 
President, died in office. Pecanha 
acted as Chief Executive until the 
term expired. He then returned 
to his former office as Senator. In 
1917, he accepted the Portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, and held the po- 
sition until his death in 1923. 

Brazilian literature, too, bears 
the stamp of Negro genius. One 
of its outstanding contributors was 
the poetess, Xica Barbosa. Of even 
greater merit was José da Gama 
who won acclaim for his verse not 
only in Brazil but throughout the 
world. In sculpture such men as 
Francisco Chagas, Valentim Silva, 
and Jesus the Mulatto appear in the 
foreground. 

The Negro has helped protect 
the land which recognized him by 
serving in the Brazilian army. 
Early in Brazil’s history, Negroes 
were excluded from the regular 
ranks and were used only to de- 
fend mills and plantations against 
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the Indians, but as Brazil began to 
rise, the Negro was put into the 
regular regiments. They fought in 
the Wars for Independence and 
distinguished themselves by their 
bravery and heroism. In the War 
with Paraguay, Cadet Mello 
achieved recognition, and in the 
famous battle of Riachuelo the 
sailor Marcilio Dias won honor and 
distinction. During the first 
World War, many Negro battal- 
ions were recruited and trained for 
overseas combat. The present strife 
will undoubtedly reveal the same 
spirit of co-operation and loyalty in 
the Brazilian Negro soldier as in the" 
past. 

As a laborer, the Negro in Brazil 
enjoys the privileges and advan- 
tages of labor union membership, 
and in many instances he himself 
is the labor leader with white as 
well as black working with him for 
justice and fair dealing. 

It is clear, therefore, that men 
and women of African blood have 
partaken of the social, political, cul- 
tural and professional life of Brazil. 
It is the one country in the world 
where the Negro enjoys an equality 
of opportunity. 


Qj 


4 es cleavage between the Church and the Soviet Union is not on 


the basis of politics. 


The Church is not in politics. 


These two 


powers, the one the greatest spiritual force in the world, the other at 
least potentially the greatest physical force in the world, are divided 
on the crucial matter of the nature and destiny of man and the 
meaning of life. The Church holds that man is a creature of God, 
that he has an immortal soul, and that his destiny is beyond this 
perishing world. The Soviet Union, built on a foundation of Marxian 
materialism, holds that God does not exist, that man is therefore 
not His creature, that man does not have a soul, and that man’s 
destiny is the service of society, to which he owes his very being. 
—Joun S. Kennepy, in The Catholic Transcript (Hartford), March 2d. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaiTH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





A NEW-WORLD CHURCH OF ANTIQUITY 


gene a sleepy sixteenth cen- 
tury colonial plaza situated upon 
the highest part of the city of San 
Juan, capital of Puerto Rico, stands 
an ancient place of Christian wor- 


ship whose doors were opened al- 
most a century before the Pilgrims 
set foot on the shores of Massachu- 
setts and over 250 years before the 
American Colonies declared their 


independence. This small unim- 
posing religious sanctuary is known 
as the Church of San José and was 
erected in 1523, only thirty-three 
years after Christopher Columbus 
first sighted the fertile shores of a 
New World! 

The church enjoys the distinction 
of being the oldest church in the 
Western Hemisphere that has been 
in continuous use. Masses have 
been said there without interrup- 
tion for the past 420 years. It was 
founded, with royal authority from 
their Catholic Majesties the King 
and Queen of Spain, by a Domini- 
can Friar, Pedro Antonio de Monte- 
sino. It was constructed with funds 
collected in the island from the of- 
fering of the first fruits and crops 


raised on this newly-discovered isle 
by those adventurous souls who left 
the security of Europe to establish 
a new home in a wild, savage and 
unknown world. 

The family of Juan Ponce de 
Leon, that intrepid searcher for eter- 
nal youth and discoverer of Florida, 
came regularly to this pioneer 
church to worship. Ponce’s daugh- 
ter, Leonor, presented the church 
with its high altar which was made 
of native cedar covered with gold 
leaf. When the remains of the 
Conquistador were brought from 
Cuba where he died from the 
wounds inflicted by a savage’s poi- 
soned arrow, they were put to rest 
in a tomb of this church in 1559. 
There they remained until 1908, 
the 400th anniversary of the coloni- 
zation of Puerto Rico, when they 
were removed and transferred with 
great ceremony to the San Juan 
Cathedral a few blocks away where 
they repose today. The coat-of- 
arms of the Great Colonizer are still 
affixed to the wall inside the chan- 
cel of the San José church. 

After the Dominican Order was 
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dissolved in Puerto Rico, various 
societies took charge of San José 
until 1860 when the Jesuits came. 
The Jesuits were followed by the 
Vincentian Fathers who are in 
charge today. 

On May 12, 1898, during the 
Spanish-American War, the Ameri- 
can fleet under Admiral Sampson 
appeared off Puerto Rico’s north 
coast in search of Admiral Cervera 
and the Spanish fleet. Believing 
that Cervera had taken refuge in 
San Juan harbor, the Americans be- 
gan a heavy bombardment of the 
city from the sea. The church, sit- 
uated as it was in such an exposed 
position facing the sea, suffered 
heavy damages from the American 
shell-fire. In fact, even today, one 


may observe an American shell 
deeply imbedded in the thick brick 
and mortar walls. 

On the left side of the center aisle 
is the Altar of the Holy Family and 


on the left transept is the Altar of 
the Immaculate Conception. In this 
section of the church is also to be 
found the Altar of the Crucifixion, 
upon which stands the famous 
Crucifix of Ponce de Leén. This 
Crucifix was ordered by Ponce from 
Spain. While being brought from 
Europe in 1512 the vessel on which 
it was transported was turning into 
the San Juan harbor when the pilot 
through a mistake in steering 
crashed the vessel onto some hidden 
unchartered rocks near the harbor 
entrance. The ship was complete- 
ly wrecked as a gale was blowing 
at the time of the grounding and 
all aboard, after braving the dan- 
gers of the virtually unknown sea 
lanes of the Atlantic all the way 
from Europe, perished a few hun- 
dred ‘yards from their destination. 
The following day some fishermen 
who were searching the waters for 


wreckage, came upon.a case drift- 
ing in toward the city. This case 
was all that was salvaged from the 
ill-fated vessel and it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the feelings of the 
people of the settlement when, upon 
opening the salvaged crate, they 
found that it contained Ponce de 
Leén’s Crucifix. After that ex- 
traordinary happening, the Crucifix 
was greatly venerated by the Ponce 
family and the people of San Juan. 

A most unusual and interesting 
annual event which is celebrated by 
this historic church is the Naci- 
miento which is held during the 
Christmas season and represents the 
Holy Manger of Bethlehem. This 
is not the customary Manger ordi- 
narily witnessed in Roman Catholic 
churches throughout the world at 
Christmastide, but one to delight the 
heart and bring gladness to the soul 
of every child and many an adult 
as well. In addition to the figures 
of the Holy Family in the stable, 
there is presented an animated little 
toy town, with all the inhabitants 
industriously pursuing their vari- 
ous occupations, or traveling on the 
tiny trains which run helter-skelter 
through the miniature town. It is 
somewhat like a small mechanical 
toy shop, but to devout Catholics, 
far from being irreverent or sacri- 
legious, it exemplifies rather, in a 
happy, lively manner, the joy of 
religion as preached and practiced 
by St. Francis of Assisi, who was the 
originator of the merry custom of 
Nacimiento in Italy over seven cen- 
turies ago. 

Many valuable art treasures dec- 
orate the walls of the little Church 
of San José. The bells bearing the 
date 1872 never fail to ring calling 
the faithful to prayer. Many of the 
early Spanish Governors of Puerto 
Rico are buried within its tranquil 
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walls. Here also rests the bones of 
Juan Garcia y Ponce de Ledn, 
grandson of the Conquistador who, 
not being satisfied with the en- 
chanted island which he governed, 
left all this beauty behind to make 
a fruitless search for the fabulous 


Fountain of Everlasting Youth in 
Florida to the west, a search that 
ended in this great man’s premature 
death in a hostile land. Even in the 
days of Ponce de Leén the grass 
seemed greener in the other fellow’s 
yard. Forp A. GARRow. 





—— 
— 


THE ENGLANDS THAT I ALMOST KNEW 


NLIKE those peripatetic Eng- 

lishmen whose visits to our 
shores seem to give them the au- 
thority to write profusely about our 
land on the basis of a twenty-day 
stop in New York and its environs, 
I can at least lay claim to a twenty- 
year residence in England to give 
validity to the things of which I am 
about to write. And residence in 
Lancashire at that. You know 
what that means! “What Lanca- 
shire thinks today England will 
think tomorrow” was a self-evident 
truth to every Lancashire lad of my 
boyhood days. But putting such 
boasting apart this one thing I 
know, that it was a good starting 
ground toward arriving at the 
knowledge of the Englands that 
might be known. 

Somewhere Emerson says that in 
every audience there is a group of 
audiences. So for every country the 
singular thing is that it is not one 
but many. I presume that it is true 
for every country of the Old World 
as I know it is true for England. 
But for good measure give me the 
intuition of the New World in this 
regard when some one gave to it the 
name of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Faith in it came before the 
fact of it. Here is history coming 
to a new scale, maybe. 

But I was talking of the Englands 
that I almost came to know rather 


than of the United States that is 
yet to be. There are several Eng- 
lands even as there are several Eng- 
lish languages which, according to 
Bernard Shaw, when accented into 
dialects become equal to the num- 
ber of Englishmen. He should 
know, since he is an Irishman. And 
if there is one thing an Irishman 
knows it is the English. Speaking 
after the manner of Euclid would 
that the converse were true. For 
the time being let us be content to 
recognize that at least every Eng- 
lishman knows his England. But if 
he knows his Englands that is bet- 
ter. There is hope for him that he 
might come to know a country that 
aspires to be the United States of 
America. 

One cannot live in England very 
long, I surmise, before coming on 
the pluralized form of it. Even I, 
born there, came on to it right 
early. I can hardly remember the 
time when I did not think that the 
two great Queens were neighbors. 
The chronologists put them apart 
by centuries. But I knew better. 
My relations were the proof of that. 
And Dickens showed me how. He 
wrote of an England that I might 
have known, but which I missed by 
the space of about one generation. 
Before Einstein came to help me 
conjure with time-space continu- 
ums Dickens made for me a frame 
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of reference where relatives became 
the agents of relativity, and Eliza- 
beth and Victoria ‘walked arm in 
arm down the corridors of the cen- 
turies which in the England of fact 
and incident had become tele- 
scoped together, and yet preserved 
themselves as entities with separate 
identities. 

In this manner. 
Jim, for instance. I had almost 
said, for example. But on second 
thought I chose the word that des- 
ignates him as a sample but not 
as an example. He was, not the 
product, but the left-over of the 
England that I might have known. 
He lived in squalor and cheerful- 
ness. Not for him, as for me, the 
steady grind of the mill and fac- 
tory. Uncle Jim was a good old 
sport who could turn a sixpence 
just when he needed it most. Mi- 
cawber must have been his hidden 
name. For one lad the end of the 
dark alley in which he lived, a blind 
alley, the wise folks called it, was 
the beginning of romance. By his 
fireside sat old Joseph, whose iden- 
tity I mistook for a while in my 
childish ignorance with the Joseph 
I had read about in an old book 
calléd the Bible. It was content- 
ment in undress, so to speak. 

_ Somehow they had got around 
another England that I almost came 
to know. I was reminded of this 
other England once again this past 
week in delving into a book called 
Free Minds: John Morley and His 
Friends. -1 ought to be in that book, 
but am not, since “honest John” 
never happened to know that I was 
a friend of his. He was from Black- 
burn, I from nearby Burnley. Now 
that is neither here nor there. But 
both he and I just missed an Eng- 
land that it were better not to know. 
He has the facts. So have I. Plenty 


Take my Uncle 


of them. It was an England of in- 
credible cruelty and savagery. John 
missed it by a wider margin than I. 
But at that I did not begin to work 
in the factory before I was eleven, 
and then, for only half-time. But the 
generation that fathered me went 
into pit and mill at six. I came to 
work by the age of thirteen only 
eleven hours per day, but the gen- 
eration preceding started in at six 
in the morning and went on until 
eight in the evening. In the after- 
math of that “barbarism,” to use a 
word much used in those days by 
John Morley in his stalwart Fort- 
nightly, eleven hours a day did not 
seem real bad! I was one of the 
later models of Victorianism. 

Yet in those nafve days I saw that 
the left-over Elizabethans had, com- 
pared with ours, a sort of double 
content. If Uncle Jim had it, Uncle 
Alf had more of it. He was one ac- 
quainted with the night, to use a 
very deep expressive phrase I found 
in one of Robert-Frost’s poems. 
But the acquaintance was of an- 
other sort than that spoken of by 
Frost. “Mornings are mysteries,” 
says Vaughan. As a factory lad, 
walking through early dawnlight 
to work, I early learned that poetry 
on the way to that which was pro- 
saic to the uttermost. But for Uncle 
Alf there was the mystery of night 
that was not poetry but poaching. 
My religious Victorian evangelical 
teaching kept me from being closely 
curious about this activity. I was 
content to go no farther than to 
wonder at the ferrets Uncle Alf kept 
in his back room. A little menag- 
erie right in your own home. The 
new sanitation had caught up with 
me in part, but not with Uncle Alf. 
It never did though he lived to the 
good old age of eighty-four. An 
Elizabethan of a sort reminding me 
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of an England that I almost knew. 

In two ways. When I took to 
myself a wife I found that brought 
more relatives along. To wit, a 
mother-in-law. That old English 
phrase accords well in this connec- 
tion. Here was a woman whose 
roots went far back into the past of 
an England that, through her, I al- 
most came to know. Her language 
stemmed straight out of Anglo- 
Saxon times. Her knowledge was 
wisdom. And folklore. When at 
last she and her husband made for 
themselves a dream home in the 
country they found a cottage whose 
walls were four feet thick under 
the shadow of old Pendle, a high 
hill that just failed of being a moun- 
tain, so the young boys said, but 
was big enough to be the haunt of 
witches whose story Harrison Ains- 
worth came to tell. Theologically 
the hill had claim to fame for in 
the nick of it was the footprint of 
the devil himself. 

But another factor brought me to 
the verge of the Englands that once 
had been. Early rising on the week- 
days did not stop the act of it on 
Sunday morning. Being Free 
Methodists (English variety, 
please!) which called for attend- 
ance at two church services and 
two sessions of Sunday school, fol- 
lowed last of all by a prayer-meet- 
ing, unexpectedly brought one lad 
to another England that he almost 
came to know. Out into the woods 
and fields I went instead of to the 
factory to watch the minnows swim- 
ming free in the stream called 
Heasandford. And eyes were opened 
wide to see the rabbits running here 
and there. This was England at its 
best. On week days mornings were 
mysteries; but on Sundays they 
were a sacrament. 

Those were the days when Sun- 


day morning was the afterglow, so 
to speak, of Saturday afternoon. 
On that one afternoon of the week 
one could be free. The week-end 
occupation was rambling on Satur- 
day afternoon, and on Sunday talk- 
ing revolution. We were sorting 
out the Englands. The ones we 
found on Saturdays were strangely 
glamorous. The Victorian word 
was romantic. Two miles out from 
town was Spenser’s House. And 
in Hurstwood, too. The house was 
Elizabethan all over. I never was 
inside it. We were not tourists. 
Then out on to the moors where 
the Roman road could be found, 
and the old winds sang of.a time 
when the Roman legions thundered 
down that road. I wondered re- 
cently if the high school boy I heard 
reading an original poem of his 
knew all such things as these. I 
think he had the right to do, for he 
spoke a dialect of the spirit that 
was native to me. Here is the re- 
frain of his poem: 


“And when it came time to go to 
bed, 
Then time was time no more.” 


Out on the moors where time was 
time no more the Englands that I 
might have known came into view. 
I suppose this is what is called the 
pageantry of history. 

Little wonder, was it now, that 
on the morning after among the 
factory lads who on the Sunday 
wore fine clothes in place of fustian 
there was much talk of another 
England. The so-called mad Blake 
had sung of it. Elliott in his hymn 
of the Chartist days had given it 
voice. Ruskin was giving us thun- 
der for our smoke, and telling men 
not to blacken the countryside in 
the Lakes of England by our trains, 
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while he rode in a carriage. We 
thought Ruskin a prophet then. I 
know one lad who went to Coniston 
to see the outside of his home. In 
those days it did not occur to us to 
try to see the inside, too. Then 
there was the grave of Ruskin on 
which on the day I went someone 
had placed a rose. I saw the mono- 
lith that surmounted his grave and 
it spoke to me as if it were a mouth. 
Even as later when I came to Amer- 
ica I had to go to the grave of Emer- 
son, and found there a rock that 
was to me the symbol of a man. For 
I had learned of One Who said to a 
man: “And thou shalt be called 
Rock.” I did not think of so 
quickly going from Coniston to 
Concord and then to Galilee, but 
when you get to where time and 
space are not you are liable to do 


such things. But let us get back to 
the Lakeland of England where 
neighboring Coniston is Grasmere. 
And there rests Wordsworth and 
the others. Among those hills I put 
my feet that I might find a faith to 
build an England that I hoped 
would yet come to be. In parts like 
those one finds the seeding ground 
of an England that has not yet 
found itself. 

The England that I had hoped to 
know has not yet come to be. The 
voice of one who seems for our day 
and generation to speak for Eng- 
land speaks a dialect and a dialec- 
tic that does not chord with the 
hopes I have. The England that I 
hoped to see as a lad is, just for the 
present at least, seemingly farther 
off then when I was a lad. 

FRED SMITH. 


Se 


F we have delinquent children it is because we have, for one cause 


or another, delinquent parents. 


better parents. 


. . . What we need is more and 


If there are too many children on the dangerous 


edges of sidewalks and the calendars of police courts it is because 
we have too many parents eating sour grapes of wrath and playing 


truant to the future. 


—AHerald Tribune, March 8th. 


E fuss over juvenile delinquency. We are appalled at its rise. 

All sorts of reasons are given for its accelerated incidence. One 

is sufficient: disrespect for the law; disrespect for the courts; disre- 
spect for judges; just disrespect. 


—Georae E. Soxotsky, in the Sun, March 8th. 








THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


; RACIAL MINORITY 


“™ sorry to have to ask you people 
to sit through a play about the 
Caucasian problem,” says the good- 
looking young Negro who steps out be- 
fore the curtain in the prologue to 
Caukey, “I know it’s not a pleasant 
subject but all the same it has to be 
faced—” 

“Haven’t we enough problems of our 
own?” comes from a Negro in the audi- 
ence. 

“Why bother about the whites?” 

“Why, I had a white chauffeur once 
and he—” 

“They’re lazy—” “They’re shift- 
less—” “Best keep them in _ their 


place—” “Give ’em an inch and they'll 
take the ell—” 

“Still we must all admit that Caukey 
babies are the cutest little things!” 


All the old familiar answers come 
flying out of the darkness but somehow 
they sound rather differently in the 
mouths of black people. The curtain 
discloses a poor white family in a 
miserable tenement. There is a Negro 
rent collector who is cool to the in- 
quiries about the repairs that never 
are done: leaky drainage, broken steps; 
the Negro gas inspector finds trouble 
with the meter; the Negro social work- 
er comes to collect data about housing 
conditions; the Negro settlement work- 
er brings a dress for the little Cau- 
casian girl and finally a kind Negro 
benefactor reports work for the boy. 

In fact Rev. Thomas McGlynn’s play, 
Caukey, produced by the Blackfriars 
Guild, shows the black-white situation 
in reverse, 

The idea came to Father McGlynn 
when he once picked up a magazine 
and read about a club for boys—Cau- 
casian boys over twenty-one. Sudden- 
ly he wondered what it would feel like 
to be classified by a white complexion, 
and from Caucasian he coined the 
term, “caukey,” equivalent to “nigger.” 
Father McGlynn is a sculptor and a 
son of the well-known actor who cre- 
ated Lincoln in Drinkwater’s tragedy. 


Father McGlynn was stationed in Chi- 
cago where he lived in the middle of 
the race question he has dramatized. 
Every incident in the play actually 
happened to one of the Negro families 
with whom he was friendly except the 
confiscation of their homes for fac- 
tories and that took place after he left 
Chicago. 

The story of Caukey is stark. George 
is the support of his mother and sis- 
ter. A Negro lawyer manages to pro- 
cure a scholarship for George, the first 
white student, in a law school, and 
places him as office boy with a real 
estate operator who, unknown to the 
lawyer, is engineering a deal to erect 
a defense plant on the site of the 
caukey tenements. The lawyer advises 
the caukeys not to vacate without a 
court order. George tries to defend his 
home and is shot by the police. How- 
ever, as a friend of mine pointed out, 
all these hard conditions: bad housing, 
lack of work, dispossess proceedings— 
might happen to any under-privileged 
family, black or white. What would 
have been more pertinent to the racial 
question would have been to show the 
rapid rise of George due to his ability 
and then have his success balked at 
every turn by his color. The Negro 
slums in Chicago and New York may 
be worse on the average but not in cer- 
tain instances than white slums and I ° 
doubt very much if the most galling 
realization of color comes to the very 
poor so much as to the prosperous 
Negro. Father McGlynn has discov- 
ered such an unusual way of bringing 
home to us the reactions of many of 
our citizens and our own treatment of 
them that his play should also be of 
unusual dimensions. 

As it stands Caukey is very much 
like some of the plays once produced 
by the Labor Stage on Fourteenth 
Street in which one knew as soon as 
the curtain rose that the characters 
were bound to take a licking. Not they 
but the social problem they represent- 
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ed was paramount to the author. In 
a propaganda play the situation is the 
real hero. George isn’t George, just a 
young man out of work; Lorraine, any 
girl who has been made bitter by pov- 
erty; Ma, every mother who has to fend 
off spiritual and physical starvation 
from her children. It is difficult to use 
art too purposefully. A _ schoolgirl 
once wrote and asked me what she 
could do to rescue her hero who was 
out in the middle of a lake in a leaky 
boat and she had just discovered that 
he didn’t know how to swim. That 
girl had the makings of a good author. 
She was going to permit her characters 
some leeway. I should be interested 
in seeing Father McGlynn write an- 
other play about caukeys without the 
determinism of a social lesson. 

Another play about the color line 
this winter was by such a distinguished 
playwright as the co-author of Porgy 
and Bess, Mrs. Du Bose Heyward. In 
South Pacific, an American Negro sol- 
dier shipwrecked on an island sudden- 
ly discovers he is no longer a minority. 
For the moment the social status of 
himself and his white Captain is re- 
versed. This certainly was an excit- 
ing idea but the play failed to make 
use of it. The Negro, played by Canada 
Lee, was a great hulking bully. He 
might have reverted to jungle life and 
made himself a native leader; he might 
have yielded to a temptation to assist 
the Japanese but all he did was to take 
possession rather offensively of the na- 
tive Christian missionary schoolmis- 
tress. Finally when the Japs kill off 
his little friend, the Chief’s son, the 
Negro risks his life with his Captain 
in a melodramatic outburst. The athe- 
istic Negro with the Christian natives 
presented a situation with great possi- 
bilities but the only idea it developed 
was the need for more missionary 
work at home, which I doubt very 
much was the idea that animated the 
authors. 

The most successful minority play 
happens to be Othello. Here is a Chris- 
tian Negro whose finer qualities leave 
him at the mercy of the white majority. 
When John Haggott, co-producer of 
Othello with the Theatre Guild, first 
presented Paul Robeson in the title 
role in the Cambridge summer theater 
in 1942, he had done considerable re- 
search in Venetian history and discov- 


ered that at the time that the Turks 
were threatening Rhodes and Cyprus, 
Venice was an ally of Ethiopia. Ethi- 
opians are of both Semitic and Negro 
origin and the Abyssinian rite belongs 
to one of the oldest Christian Churches. 
There is no question in the play but 
that Othello is a Christian. Iago refers 
to his baptism, the Doge and Council 
accept readily the fact that he has mar- 
ried Desdamona and in his last scene 
with her, Othello bids her make an act 
of contrition, 


“I would not kill thy unprepared spirit, 
No—Heaven forbid—I would not kill 
thy soul—” 


But, although Othello has become a 
citizen of Venice and belongs to her 
Church, he never forgets the color line 
between himself and his wife. “For I 
am Black,” he says to himself, and then 
for comfort he reminds himself, “for 
she had eyes and chose me.” In spite 
of the honors he had won, Othello was 
in a lonely position. Had he been 
surer of himself he would not so easily 
have doubted his wife. Shakespeare 
drew a prophetic picture of a tragic 
situation of today. In Othello, as in 
Caukey, it is the white majority who 
develop the worst traits in the Negro. 


BricHt Boy.—In Brown Hall, a prep 
school, it’s the nefarious custom of the 
Sixth Formers to levy a $1.00 deposit 
from the new boys for the use of radi- 
ators in their rooms and electric fix- 
tures. 

“That seems reasonable to me,” says 
Allen who is also in the Sixth Form 
but a freshman. “Have you change 
for $5.00?” 

The unsuspecting Senior promptly 
hands over four bills. “Thank 
says Allen imperturbably, and there is 
nothing that the furious Senior can do 
about it. “Of course, if you want to be 
a poor sport, I'll give them back to 
you,” says Allen. 

Allen has been taught at home that 
it’s every man for himself and he is a 
highly intelligent lone wolf. Running 
neck and neck for honors in the school 
cosmogony is the honest extravert, 
Dave. It looks bad for Dave for a 
while and the heroine, a master’s 
daughter, is terribly worried. “When 
you fight an unscrupulous enemy, it’s 
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best to use unscrupulous methods,” 
says she. Women are more reckless 
than men any day. Bright Boy runs a 
rather parallel course to the old classic 
of two boys, good and bad, Sanford 
and Merton, but what seemed chiefly to 
irritate some reviewers was a happy 
ending. Even if experience has some- 
times shown that bad boys remain bad 
boys, it doesn’t seem to be a mathe- 
matical corollary. Why is it less sen- 
timental to end Tomorrow the World 
with hope for the future? Bright Boy 
seemed to have caught the morning 
papers with some irritable critics. 

The play is very well produced and 
directed by Arthur Beckhard of An- 
other Language fame, and is blessed 
by having Ivan Simpson in the charac- 
ter of headmaster. “Yes, go ahead and 
smoke if you want to,” says he to the 
Sixth Form, “but mark my words, you 
won’t enjoy it now nearly as much as 
you used to.” Donald Buka and Charles 
Bowlby share honors.as Allen and Dave 
and although there is one dormitory 
story which may damage it with the 
White List, Bright Boy is sound as 
hickory as to morals. We congratu- 
late the author, Lt. John Boruff, U. S. 
N. R., on a good comedy.—At the Play- 
house. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA Co.— 
There was once a rumor that the Shu- 
bert warehouse had burned down. If 
it did, enough was salvaged from it 
for these revivals which outrage the 
eye as much as they please the ear. 
The voices are good and Florenz Ames 
carries off the difficult patter songs in 


excellent form. Kathleen Roche is al- 
ways charming and she and Lewis 
Pierce make good-looking lovers. It 
is wiser, however, to close one’s eyes 
to the chorus. In Jolanthe, the unfor- 
tunate fairies in their silver turbans 
looked like a bevy from a stage sul- 
tan’s seraglio or strays from a bur- 
lesque. Yet the wit of Jolanthe was 
as fresh and engaging as ever. When 
sO many musical shows offer beautiful 
décor and no wit whatsoever perhaps 
it’s best not to be too impolite to more 
intelligent friends in shabby raiment. 
—At the Ambassador. 


PorGy AND Bess. — The foremost 
American opera seems to have settled 
down for an indefinite stay at the City 
Center. William Franklin, from the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and the 
Chicago Opera Co., is now singing 
Porgy since Duncan Todd left to begin 
a concert tour. Mr. Franklin has a 
very beautiful voice and is an excel- 
lent actor, yet there was a lovely spirit 
of charity with which Mr. Todd im- 
pregnated Porgy which will always 
make it for me his particular part. He 
seemed to have brought out the loving 
quality of Porgy more than ever in this 
revival. Avon Long has also to leave 
the cast for a Hollywood commitment 
so Bubbles, the original Sportin’ Life 
is returning—with Buck. Until one sees 
Bubbles again it is difficult to remem- 
ber that there was ever as good a 
Sportin’ Life as Avon Long. 

What a treat it is to have Porgy and 
Bess available at City Center prices. 
Thanks again, Mr Mayor! 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FATHER.—About time to 
see it again.—At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLp LAcE.—The man- 
agement must be tired of paying rent. 


They have now bought the Hudson 
Theater. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL STREET. — The only play in 
town guaranteed to give cold shivers. 
—At the John Golden. 


February, 1943 


THE DovuGHGIRLs.—How three “gold- 
diggers” land husbands and security ° 
in a Washington hotel; tougher than it 
is funny.—At the Lyceum. 


April 


HarRIET.—Happily Miss Hayes’ crea- 
tion of the author of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin seems to have increasing popu- 
larity —At the Henry Miller. 


May é 


OKLAHOMA.—No easier to get tick- 
ets.—At the St. James. 
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Kiss AND TELL.—Not for children 
although a comedy of adolescence.— 
At the Biltmore. 


June 


TOMORROW THE WORLD.—Very inter- 
esting and exciting study of an Amer- 
ican professor’s efforts to redeem a 
young Nazi nephew.—At the Ethel Bar- 
rymore. 


EARLY To Bep.—Sordid and dirty li- 
bretto in a beautiful setting. Dancing 
and music only average.—aAt the Broad- 
hurst. 


THREE’s A FAMILy.—Unusually silly 
farce about war babies.—At the Long- 
acre, 

August 


Stars on Ice.—Be sure that Freddie 
Trenkler is back in the cast.—At the 
Center. 


September 


THE MERRY Wipow.— Splendid re- 
vival with Jan Kiepura and Melville 
Cooper.—At the Majestic. 


THE Two Mrs. CarroLis.—An ele- 
gant melodrama with Elizabeth Berg- 
ner assisted by Victor Jory.—At the 
Booth. 


November 


One ToucH oF VENUS.—Lovely Mary 
Martin as Venus revisits New York 
but the operetta isn’t as good as it 
ought to be with music by Kurt Weill, 
lyrics by Ogden Nash and ballets by 
de Mille.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


December 


OTHELLO.—José Ferrer and Uta 
Hagen are now to have the same bill- 
ing as Paul Robeson at the latter’s 
own suggestion. Still a “hit show.”— 
At the Shubert. 


January, 1944 


LovERS AND FRIENDS. — Katharine 
Cornell and Henry Daniell in an amus- 
ing and interesting triangle comedy set 
in London. Beautifully played in a 
beautiful setting.—At the Plymouth. 


CARMEN JONES.—Only the voices are 
disappointing in Oscar Hammerstein’s 
American version of Bizet’s opera 
which keeps the full score with an all 
Negro cast. Billy Rose is the producer 
of a wonderful spectacle with sets by 
Howard Bay, costumes by du Bois, 
ballets by Eugene Loring. Exciting 
and unique.—At the Broadway. 


February 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE. — Most 
immoral and dangerous play seen for a 
long time. Not vulgar but insidious, 
the more so because it is well written 
and acted.—At the Morosco. 


OvER TWENTY-ONE.—Very funny, af- 
fectionate farce written and acted by 
Ruth Gordon after her own experiences 
in an OCS Camp in Florida with her 
husband.—At the Music Boz. 


PorGy AND Bess. — Best American 
opera with fine Negro voices at popu- 
lar prices.—At the City Center. 


RAMSHACKLE INN.—Zasu Pitts in a 
farce melodrama which ought to be 
much funnier.—At the Royale. 


March 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD. — Very fine 
revival of Chekhov’s comedy with 
Eva LeGallienne, Schildkraut and an 
A-1 cast directed by Margaret Web- 
ster. Some serious Russophiles are 
shocked because there are so many 
laughs. Worthwhile.—At the National. 


DECISION.—Serious but exciting play 
by the author of My Sister Eileen warn- 
ing us of the dangers of Fascism at 
home. Honestly written and acted.— 
At the Belasco. 


MEXICAN HAyRIDE. — Bobby Clark 
against a Mexican background in 
which Michael Todd has challenged 
Billy Rose for lavish expenditure. Mu- 
sic by Cole Porter and ballet by 
Haakon. More respectable than most 
such shows.—At the Winter Garden. 


WALLFLOWER. — Incredibly low and 
raucous farce by a hitherto respected 
playwright. Our advice is to avoid 
The Cort. 
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EMPHASIS ON ACTION 


Tue rejection of transcendent norms 
and standards is most apparent in Fas- 
cism and Nazism. Contemporary writ- 
ers grow almost incoherent in describ- 
ing the “barbarism,” “the Neanderthal 
mentality,” “the primitivism” and “the 
revolt against civilization” of these 
two movements. Rauschning’s Revo- 
lution of Nihilism is justly the most 
celebrated of such descriptions. His 
thesis is that “fascism” (taking: the 
word in the broad sense, as including 
all totalitarian movements) is in es- 
sence a “doctrineless dynamism.” He 
pointed out that these movements were 
activistic, pragmatic and ruthless, 
knowing no fixed doctrines or prin- 
ciples over and above the value of 
the revolutionary movement itself and 
endeavoring at all costs to keep up the 
illusion of movement. 

In Italian Fascism, this activism is 
indeed the core of theory since the or- 
ganic nation is a psychological rather 
than a biological unity—a unity con- 
stituted by the possession of a new 
' spirit, the spirit generated by action. 
Mussolini could therefore say that the 
whole program of Facism was “fight”; 
that struggle was the essence of real- 
ity; and that it would be a great disas- 
ter if the struggle were to cease. 

In Nazism there is of course greater 
insistence upon the biological element, 
i.e., on the possession of Aryan blood, 
yet here also greater emphasis is laid 
upon action and the spirit of violence. 
It will always be necessary, declared 
Hitler, to maintain the fighting spirit. 
Both feel that the struggle must con- 
tinue indefinitely. (This is the root of 
that dynamism that must finally find 
outlet in war.) 

The significant thing is the lack of 
a fixed objective This is the charac- 
teristic which so appalls Rauschning 
and other contemporary analysts. Fas- 
cism and Nazism profess, naturally, to 
be striving for a better world, but 
their ideal is left amorphous and un- 
defined. The only absolute they recog- 


nize is the process itself. All that they 
profess to be certain of is that the 
secret of social amelioration is to be 
found in the “organic nation” or in 
the “Volkgeist.” Indeed they empha- 
size the fact that the revolutionary 
transformation consists essentially in 
the creation of:a new spirit. Changes 
in the structure of society, however 
desirable they may be in themselves, 
are simply instrumental to the forma- 
tion of this new spirit. That is how 
opportunistic flexibility in political 
and economic doctrine is justified. 
One can choose any political or eco- 
nomic doctrine which fosters the de- 
velopment of this new spirit. 

In the hands of a determined revo- 
lutionary élite this conception is an 
exceedingly dangerous tool. Perfectly 
suited to serve as the stimulant of mass 
ardor, it is no less perfectly suited to 
serve as a screen for the self-aggran- 
dizement of a ruling minority. It in- 
vests the concrete enactments of the 
revolutionary movement with an abso- 
lute value. To call for a reckoning is 
impossible, for there are no transcend- 
ent norms by which it might be judged. 
In the name of an amorphous but all 
embracing hope, the leaders,can gloss 
over the most ruthless oppression and 
the most glaring miseries. All that is 
necessary is to maintain the illusion of 
being on the march to a newer and 
better world. 

—From The Philosophy of Modern Revolu- 
tion. By James JosepH Macume, C.S.P. (Wash- 


ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press). 


_— 
— 





Co-OPERATION—OR ELSE 


TuHere’s nothing wrong with the 
right kind of capitalism. Our nation 
heartily endorses it since free enter- 
prise has always had the green light. 
If Henry Ford and the rest of the gents 
in Detroit could never have had their 
chance at chances, great big business 
and opportunities golden would never 
have come to that neck of the woods. 
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Nor would such prodigies have been 
instituted in other regions had our 
great grandpas deemed otherwise. 

But it’s the land of the free and a 
darn good thing because, did you ever 
stop to consider where we'd be right 
now if it weren’t for our capitalistic 
business? Right now ships and planes 
and shoes and helmets would probably 
be produced about one-twentieth as 
fast. Maybe one-fiftieth— who knows 
how excessively things could have 
been stifled? And that would have 
made us just grand friends with Uncle 
Adolf and the toothsome ones in just 
a helluva short time. 

And so, three cheers for capitalism. 

But the monarchical raspberries for 
the guys who corner the situation. 

And these are the boys who were 
once “good capitalists” but who made 
so damned awful much money and 
whose hands were so blistered up from 
handling ticker tape that they forgot 
all about “love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” When finally confronted with 
this they figured, “Well, hell, I made 
the dough; I earned it; it’s mine.” 
They’re doggone right it’s theirs. 
They made some terrific gambles and 
the brain power they used had to be 
equally terrific. But here’s where the 
thorny part of the situation comes in. 

We know that everybody equally in- 
herits the right to the things of this 
earth. But some with more intelli- 
gence, more ingenuity, and more op- 
portunities than others are naturally 
bound to glean more of the earth’s 
things. And sometimes this “gleaning 
more” than the next guy is stretched 
to such an extent that the lesser indi- 
vidual is without anything. 

There are colored children in the 
South who have never worn shoes. 
There are slums where people are piled 
into a single room three families deep. 
There are sharecroppers who have 
never seen a movie. Perhaps most of 
these people are of lesser intelligence, 
lesser ability. Then, they’ve got to be 
helped. They’re our neighbors—they’re 
also God’s children. If there were no 
God, if only materialism existed, then 
there would be a reason for beating 
the next guy out—for breaking him. 
The greatest amount of money and 
wealth would signify the greatest 
amount of materialism. That type of 
superiority would be supreme—there 


would be nothing higher. But we 
know of a higher Supremacy. We 
know God. And we know ourselves 
and our neighbors as His creatures. 
And we know His laws—His regula- 
tions—to maintain harmony among 
His creatures. And we know that 
should we fail to obey these laws— 
should we fail to love our neighbor as 
ourselves—that infinite power of Jus- 
tice, that balanced scale will make an 
indelible mark that cannot be erased 
in the next world.... 

Now big business is part of society. 
And big business is an extremely large 
factor when justice and rights and hap- 
piness are concerned. In case of free 
enterprise (again) where a big man 
with big money is involved, the prin- 
ciples of a just state can easily be main- 
tained. In the case of free enterprise 
where a little man with honest labor 
is involved, the principles of a just 
state can again easily be maintained. 
The two simply have to get together, 
buy each other a drink, and form a 
concrete basis of mutual co-operation. 
The big fellow promises the little fel- 
low to keep a sharp eye out for his 
rights and the little fellow promises 
the same for the big fellow. Results: 
They swallow lumps in their throat 
and happiness and justice, and organ- 
ized business in an organized society 
is on the march. 

How sweet. 

But “It don’t always work that way, 
bud.” 

No, “It don’t.” ... 

Unless men decide to give up unjust 
war profiteering, unless they establish 
decent forms of co-operation between 
the little man and the big man, unless 
“love thy neighbor” is recognized by 
other people besides “suckers,” free 
enterprise will have to be forced out 
and the bureaucrats, unwillingly, will 
have to dictate to business. All the 
millions of men in war production, 
big, medium, and little, will be noth- 
ing more than machines going through 
the motions. It won’t be like the hell- 
ish slavery of Europe but nobody will 
like it. Washington won’t like it; the 
nation won’t like it. Everywhere, it 
will press on people’s egos: “Dammit, 
we used to have perfect freedom, but 
now ... now big business, one of our 
greatest achievements, has been — has 
been—conscripted!” 
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It’s gotta be co-operation, people, it’s 
gotta be. They’ll call us suckers. O. K., 
we'll be suckers. You help George. 
Harry’ll look after Pete. Johnny can 
give Fred a hand. Everybody’ll be a 
sucker. Always lookin’ out for the 
other guy. It’ll really be awful. But 
it'll be co-operation. We won’t hate 
each other. We'll get along. 


—From Amen, Amen. By S. A. CONSTANTINO, 
Jr. (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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No CoMPROMISE 


Wuat the Church faces is the task 
of succeeding in the twentieth century 
in that which it failed to achieve in 
the sixteenth and in the eighteenth 
centuries: to restate the Christian tra- 
dition to the modern age—in Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s words—in terms of 
things that it feels and in language that 
it understands. 

Men of the Church must have the 
moral and intellectual strength to face 
these issues with clear vision. They 
must be unwilling to accept the cheap 
solution that the problems do not exist. 
They must be willing themselves to pay 
the penance for the historical mis- 
judgments and institutional sins of the 
Church by acknowledging their exist- 
ence and laboring for their expiation. 

While thus working to fortify the 
Church in its articulation of the demo- 
cratic tradition, they in turn will find 
strength in this knowledge: that it is 
the only historic force which can be 
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looked to for that articulation. It 
stands as the most virile moral author- 
ity in the contemporary world. It has 
been the only historic institution de- 
fiantly insistent on the social applica- 
bility of Christian ethics. It has never 
compromised with the Liberal Society 
nor allowed doctrines of the Liberal 
faith to insinuate themselves into the 
body of Church philosophy. It has 
never welcomed the fact of sovereign 
national states and itself stood forth as 
the only supra-national power when 
war struck the Western world in 1939. 
Its popular base is the laboring masses, 
and its celibate hierarchy constantly 
draws its blood and strength from the 
people. 

Intellectual or political association 
with a landed aristocracy has become 
an historical impossibility. Between 
the ethic, the world-perspective, of the 
bourgeoisie and that of the Church, 
there has never been, nor can there be, 
compromise. There is but one his- 
torical conclusion, clear and inescapa- 
ble—perceived and expressed in these 
words by a man of the Church: “When 
a culture begins to disintegrate, it is 
important to realize that some things 
are not worth saving. The status quo 
cannot be maintained. When the visi- 
tation came from Jerusalem, God did 
not say, ‘Fight! Defend!’ but ‘Flee, and 
go not back for thy coat. Let it per- 
a” 

—From The Church and the Liberal Society. 


By Emmet JoHN HuGuHes (Princeton: Univer- 
sity Press). 





ee 


Foreign Periodicals 


A DENIAL oF CHRIST’s MISSION 


TuHE claim of Israel to the Kingdom 
of God on earth of its nature leads to 
grave evils when staked unconsciously 
and selfishly by a Jew whose religion 
means nothing to him; most of the real 
wrong-doing and proud selfishness at- 
tributed to the Jews derives from those 
who have lost the spirit of Israel and 
retained only the intense racial desire 
for an earthly kingdom. Even so, the 
Christian has no justification for ha- 
tred of even the few, still less for any 


general anti-Semitism. It is not only 
that the Christian is himself an ele- 
ment in the problem, the mystery that 
blindness in part has happened in 
Israel, until the Gentiles should come 
in. More than that, the Gentile Chris- 
tian who spurns Israel will find—if he 
looks—that the object of his contempt 
or hatred lies as much in himself. 
This is a psychological fact, true of 
almost all passionate condemnation of 
the crimes of others; it is one of the 
chief elements in the passionate hatred 
of this race by the Nazis. The man 
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who attacks the Jew for being avari- 
cious or socially parasitical will be 
found himself to be amassing wealth 
or coveting wealth amassed by others, 
and cheerfully sucking society with all 
his strength. Whenever Christians ac- 
cuse the Jews of their unreasoning ad- 
herence to the Law without the virtues 
or the spirit of religion, they will be 
found to be relying on the outward 
practice of their own religion, their 
charity having been frozen up. The 
Christian so often glibly points to the 
curse called down by the accusers of 
Jesus upon the whole people before 
Pilate’s judgment seat; and he regards 
» himself as having inherited the king- 
dom. This kingdom quickly becomes 
in his eyes an earthly sanctuary from 
the shelter of which he looks out com- 
placently upon disinherited Esau and 
the world of iniquity. To adopt such 
an attitude is to assume all the worst 
features that Jesus condemned in the 
Chosen Race, and it adds another 


claimant to the earthly paradise of 
Judah. The Gentile who thus abuses 
the prerogatives of the Chosen Race 
under the guise of being a disciple of 


Jesus, is denying by his action the 
whole mission of Christ. 


—The Editor, in Blackfriars (Oxford), Feb- 
ruary, 1944. 


atin 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER STATE 


Wary, after all, are there State 
schools at all? The ultimate reason is 
that the bulk of parents are too poor 
and too unorganised to pay directly 
for the education of their children. 
When parents can afford it, they nearly 
always do provide their own schools, 
sometimes aided by private endow- 
ments (chiefly medieval!). But the or- 
dinary worker does not receive a liv- 
ing wage in the full sense envisaged in 
Catholic sociology; he cannot provide 
for sickness, accident or old age; he 
is unable to pay for his children’s edu- 
cation. And so to-day the State has 
to intervene; not to supersede the par- 
ents, not to exercise a right to educate 
which it does not possess, but to re- 
store distributive justice and to enable 
parents to exercise their natural rights. 

A State school is a school supported 
by the parents, not directly but via 
general taxation; the State collects the 


money and then disburses it to the 
schools. Is there any inherent reason 
why a tax-supported school should not 
be a parents’ school, run by an organ- 
isation (or “church”) representing the 
parents? None whatever. It is done 
in Quebec and in Holland, and to a 
certain extent in Scotland. 

There may, of course, be local diffi- 
culties, e.g., owing to a large number 
of small denominations. And in most 
countries there are a number of par- 
ents who delegate their functions to 
the State instead of using their church 
or private teachers. In such cases the 
State acts not qua State but as the ap- 
pointed agent of the parents. But when 
the parents desire their own religious 
school, then the function of the State— 
apart from its supervisory capacity as 
representing the social good—is merely 
to act as organisational intermediary 
in enabling the parents to exercise 
their natural rights which their in- 
sufficient income does not allow them 
to perform. 

Such, I think, is the view of edu- 
cation which we hold in Ireland. It 
will appear quite strange and alien to 
most people in Great Britain. Yet it 
represents the best in the tradition of 
Liberalism. Says John Stuart Mill in 
his Principles: “A government is justi- 
fied in requiring from all the people 
that they shall possess instruction in 
certain things, but not in prescribing 
to them how or from whom they shall 
obtain it.” Once we abandon this view 
of the limited supervisory power of the 
State and its function of facilitating 
parents without superseding them, 
how can we logically stop before 
reaching the totalitarian conception of 
the State? 

Luckily the British are not a logical 
people, they tend not to exploit fully 
the consequences of a bad political 
philosophy such as the omnicompe- 
tence of parliament untrammelled by 
indefeasible natural rights. But to- 
day, with ruthless forces working de- 
liberately step-by-step towards collec- 
tivist regimentation, it is dangerous to 
start on an inclined plane and to hope 
to stop half-way. There is consider- 
able discussion as to how far in the 
economic sphere the State should su- 
persede private enterprise. Whereas 
in the region of the mind there appears 
to be in England no clear-cut philoso- 
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phy (except the Catholic) which can 
halt the descent into far greater tyran- 
ny than economic collectivism. 

The Church is supposed to be the 
bogey. And yet the Church wields no 
physical power; it claims no rights 
from the mixed State except the natu- 
ral rights of the family and of the asso- 
ciation. It stands for spiritual liberty, 
for pluralism and variety against the 
increasing menace of totalitarian mon- 
ism. The fundamental issue is not pri- 
vate property (however important), it 
is the fight for man’s soul against the 
all-inclusive State. The present Bill 
before the British Parliament, unlike 
previous Education Acts, is being de- 
bated in a world in which Christian 
values have been openly challenged 
and the fight for the mind of the child 
has been openly knit. Doubtless the 
sponsors are well-meaning liberty-lov- 
ing statesmen; they certainly are aim- 
ing at a great improvement in the 
means of education. But, in my view, 
they have openly taken the view that 
the State is the Educator. I have read 
several recently published books on 
education in which the parents are not 
so much as mentioned! The teachers 
(in the N. U. T.) blandly assume that 
parents do not count except as biolog- 
ical producers of the raw material of 
their industry which, like other near- 
monopolies, must be a State enterprise. 

No doubt all these well-meaning peo- 
ple after unchaining the Beast, propose 
to confine it to purring an agreed syl- 
labus. H. G. Wells—that “Cockney 
Voltaire,” as he calls himself—is much 
more forthright and far-seeing: “The 
modern State is bound to be the ulti- 
mate guardian of all children; and it 
must assist, replace or subordinate the 
parent as supporter, guardian or edu- 
cator.”—Wells, Experiment in Autobi- 
ography, 1934, ii, 481. “This,” he ad- 
mits elsewhere (Fate of Homo Sapiens, 
p. 79), “this may involve, it will al- 
most certainly involve, such a Kultur- 
kampf as the world has never seen 
before.” Now we Catholics know 
what to expect. Note the delicate allu- 
sion to Bismarck—it is quite unneces- 
sary to bring the reference up to date. 

I am proud of my little country, 
which, with its uniquely overwhelm- 
ing Catholic majority, has repudiated 
the basic principle of this abominable 
totalitarian ideology and has cham- 


pioned Protestant and Jewish schools 
against the invasion of the Schoolmas- 
ter State. 

—ALrrep O’RAHILLY, in the Catholic Herald 
(London), February 4th. 


- 
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A Lrv1na SERMON 


So many people saw Father Vincent 
[McNabb] under so many different 
aspects—the mixed crowd round his 
Sunday afternoon platform at Marble 
Arch; the ordinary Londoner (always 
indifferent to and quite tolerant of 
eccentricity) who didn’t exactly know 
what to make of this strangely clad 
friar with the big army boots and an- 
cient battered hat—and each saw him 
from his own particular angle of vision. 
The poor of St. Pancras and the slums 
of London, N. W. 5, knew him as friend, 
father and counsellor, though they 
may have known nothing of his learn- 
ing and never read a line he had writ- 
ten: the same may be said of the peni- 
tents who flocked round his “box” and 
owed so much to his priestly sympathy. 
The wise and the unlettered, the great 
and the simple, the young and the old 
—every kind of person came to him 
and each was impressed with some 
facet of his greatness. All, even the 
most superficial, as Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
has written in a brief and gracious 
tribute, marvelled at his unmistakable 
holiness. His was by no means a flaw- 
less character. There were those who 
found in him much that jarred. His 
egotism, explain it how you will, his 
demonstrative, emphatic, assertive, ar- 
gumentative and explosive ways were 
no doubt the eccentricities of genius; 
yet over them all and through them all 
shone the bright light of obvious holi- 
ness, a keen sense of humour, the disci- 
plined charity which never allowed an 
unkind word or a harsh judgement of 
any person, the unselfishness of the 
saint, ready and eager to serve the 
least of Christ’s little ones. 

Poverty and asceticism were not just 
negative renunciations, but positive 
living forces in a strong energetic soul. 
His dramatic, ostentatious and public 
acts of humility, his penitential prac- 
tices—sleeping on the floor and never 
using a chair in his cell except as a 
book-stand—these things we came to 
accept as just part of the man and the 
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simple expression of his ideal of sur- 
render to God’s will. They were com- 
pletely sincere and proof of his utter 
simplicity and had nothing to do with 
any attempt to impress or show off. 
Such behaviour in anyone else, who 
should attempt a slavish imitation, 
would only produce a ludicrous cari- 
cature. 

As a man lives, so he dies: and the 
way Father Vincent died, unique and 
himself up to the end, proves the sin- 
cerity of his life. All he did—his cru- 
sade for social justice, his exhortations 
to people to quit the towns and go back 
to the land, his work for the unity of 
Christendom, his urging the laity to 
study Scripture and Theology, his work 
for the Catholic Evidence Guild and 
preaching under the open sky — all 
were the outcome of his complete dedi- 
cation to the cause of God. Every- 
thing became a means and an opportu- 


nity for communicating the good news 
to a world that was losing the very 
idea of God. He asked, before he died, 
if he could have the simplest funeral 
possible. He wanted a lay-brother to 
make a plain coffin of ordinary deal. 
“I don’t want to go to Kensal Green in 
a thing like a Victorian chiffonier.” 
He wanted us to hire an old truck, 
place the coffin upon it, mount two 
acolytes and a crossbearer at the head, 
and so take what was left of him to the 
cemetery. “It will be the best sermon 
on death I ever preached,” he said. 
The Prior carried out the spirit rather 
than the letter of these instructions. 
But I think that last simple request 
throws much light on his unusual life 
and on the very original method of his 
apostolate. As was said at his Requiem, 
he became a living sermon. 


—Bernarp Devaney, O.P., in Studies (Dub- 
lin), December, 1943. 


—Se= 


HE absence of discipline is the shortest way to the loss of liberty. The 
logical end of democracy, which contains the maximum of liberty, is 


tyranny. A contest inevitably arises between the rich and the workers. 
The result is a tyrant, the champion of the one or the other, usually the 


latter as they are most numerous. In either case the end is despair. The 
people realize finally they are the slaves of a monster, for that is what a 
tyrant always becomes. Absolute power corrupts absolutely. The tyrant, 
too, is a slave, enslaved by fear, by his mistrust of everyone. As Aeschylus 
said: 

“There is a sickness that infects all tyrants, 

They cannot trust their friends.” 

So he ends the most miserable and the loneliest of all men on earth. 


—Ep1tH HamiiTon, reviewing WERNER JAEGER’s Paideia, in The New York Times 
Book Review, January 2d. 


HAT is a hero? Isn’t he simply a man of integrity? The circum- 
stances and occasion may reveal his quality in various ways or 
actions; but the substance is the same. ... He has standards, and observes 
them; that is all. .. . Suppose any man in public life now said exactly what 
he meant and stuck to it, carried out his promises, held to his principles? 
. That is the unchanging “heroic pattern” of yesterday, today and to- 
morrow.... 


—I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune Book Review, March 12th. 





Recent Events 


FINLAND AND THE HOLy SEE 


Ir was made known at the beginning 
of March that the Holy See was pre- 
paring to send its first accredited di- 
plomatic representative to the Helsinki 
Government as soon as conditions 
make it possible to do so. It is twenty- 
five years since the erection of the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Finland, and 
the Osservatore Romano in an article 
marking this anniversary pointed out 
that in 1942 the Government of Fin- 
land asked to have diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. The Vatican agreed 
and Finland sent a minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Rome but the prevailing 
conditions have made it impossible 
for the Vatican to reciprocate by send- 
ing a representative to Helsinki. How- 
ever it is now definitely promised that 
just as soon as circumstances permit 
the Holy See will send its representa- 
tive to Finland. 
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PROGRESS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Fides Service in an article by the 
Rev. Frederick C. Dietz, M.M., based on 
statistics from the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith 
asserted recently that there are 21,915 
priests, 8,835 Brothers and 53,025 Sis- 
ters engaged in mission work through- 
out the world, and he pointed out that 
the most heartening feature of these 
large figures is the surprisingly high 
percentage of native priests, Brothers 
and Sisters in all parts of the mission 
field. It is 68.4 per cent for the whole 
mission world. In other words, two 
out of every three priests, Brothers and 
Sisters on the missions throughout the 
world are natives of the countries in 
which they labor. 
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NEw MARIAN LIBRARY 


To honor the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Patroness of the United States, the 
University of Dayton, Ohio, recently 


began the establishment of a center 
of research on Mariology by collect- 
ing copies of all books dealing with 
this branch of theology. Dayton Uni- 
versity was founded in 1850 as St. 
Mary College by the Fathers and Broth- 
ers of the Society of Mary. It is hoped 
that in 1950 when the University cele- 
brates its centenary, the Marian Li- 
brary will be nearly completed and in 
use. Books for the new library are 
to be procured through purchase and 
donation. A student committee has al- 
ready set up a card file of the titles of 
all known books on the Blessed Virgin, 
and one wing of the University’s Al- 
bert Emanuel Library Building will be 
used to house the books. 

Those interested in further informa- 
tion on this subject can address an in- 
quiry to the Rev. Lawrence Monheim, 
S.M., Director of the Marian Library, 
University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


~~ 
—_— 





DEATH OF MARTIN CONBOY 


Mr. MARTIN Consoy, former United 
States Attorney and a leading Catholic 
layman, died in New York, March 5th, 
after a long illness. He was sixty-five 
years of age. Mr. Conboy was a native 
of New York City but he was educated 
at Gonzaga College in Washington, 
D. C. He practiced law in New York 
and held many important positious 
there. During the first World War he 
was director of the Selective Service 
for New York and served again at the 
beginning of the present War as co- 
ordinating adviser on the draft. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed him U. S. 
Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York late in 1933 and he served 
till May, 1935. During this time he 
won many cases for the Government 
involving tests of the New Deal’s anti- 
gold hoarding laws and provisions of 
the National Recovery Act. 

Martin Conboy was an exemplary 
Catholic and he received many honors 
during his useful and energetic life. 
He was president of the Cathélic Club 
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of New York from 1922 to 1927, and 
three times he was honored by the 
Holy See; he was a Knight Commander 
of St. Gregory the Great, a Knight of 
the Equestrian Order of the Holy 
Sepulcher and a Knight of Malta. Mr. 
Conboy was a member of the Perma- 
nent Committee of the International 
Eucharistic Congress, he was formerly 
a director of the National Council of 
Catholic Men, and a member of the 
Permanent Committee on Better Un- 
derstanding between Churches, an or- 
ganization somewhat similar to the 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
and he presided at the very first sem- 
inar for Christians and Jews held in 
New York. One of his major interests 
was the work of the Little Sisters of 
the Assumption for the poor; he was 
“decurion” of the Society and for 
twenty-five years was very active in 
their support, rarely missing a month- 
ly meeting. 

Martin Conboy was buried from St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, March 8th, and a 
large assemblage of clergy and the laity 
gathered to do him honor. 

May his soul rest in peace! 





ALLIED BOMBING IN ITALY 


Ir was reported from Allied Head- 
quarters at Naples, March 10th, that 
fighter-escorted American medium 
bombers attacked railroad yards in 
Rome that day and caused heavy dam- 
age to rolling stock and warehouses. 
There had been several other air-raids 
over objectives of this kind. An “un- 
identified plane” dropped six small 
bombs in the heart of Rome so close to 
Vatican City that fragments fell within 
Papal territory. A workman was killed 
and an Augustinian priest was injured. 
The bombing took place about 8 P.M. 
on March ist, at the same time that 
“other aerial incursions of the same 
nature were made,” and many win- 
dows were broken in the palace of the 
Holy Office; “especially notable dam- 
age” was wrought to Santa Monica Col- 
lege and Church, and at Propaganda 
Fide College a wall of the Sisters’ Con- 
vent was demolished. Osservatore 
Romano called attention to the gravity 
of this incident and said it was im- 
possible to understand what could 


have been the military aim of the at- 
tacking plane. 
The Most Rev. Joseph P. Hurley, 


‘Bishop of St. Augustine, Fla., pro- 


nounced a warning in his diocesan 
paper The Florida Catholic of March 
10th. The Bishop wrote: “At Rome 
our Nazi enemies have set the most 
dangerous booby trap of history in the 
hope that the American Army will 
walk into it. If we spring this trap, 
so cunningly prepared by the arch- 
criminals of our times,” continued the 
Bishop, “we shall destroy not only the 
city of the Popes and the capital of 
Christendom, with all that it holds so 
sacred to the Christian heart, but we 
shall destroy our own prestige and 
thereby make a decent peace almost 
impossible. Countless millions of peo- 
ple in Europe and in South America,” 
wrote the Bishop, “would turn reso- 
lutely from the nation which, despite 
its Christian professions, had, on the 
Prussian plea of military necessity, 
dared to raze the beloved shrines of the 
Christian centuries.... Our cause is 
just and our hands are clean,” the 
Bishop went on to say, and “the Nazis 
want us to destroy Rome because they 
want us to destroy our influence for 
good, and they want us to destroy our- 
selves. They know that they have al- 
ready lost this war and they are now 
preparing for the next. Far from sav- 
ing American lives,” Bishop Hurley 
concluded, “the destruction of Rome 
may well cost us the loss of countless 
thousands of additional lives. Rome 
is a booby trap set by Hitler. Shall we 
be history’s fools and spring it on 
ourselves?” 

Allied bombers attacked railroad 
yards at Florence for the first time on 
March 11th. It was explained that 
Florence is a main junction for rail- 
roads not only to other parts of Italy 
but to Switzerland, Germany and 
Yugoslavia. Allied announcements said 
that only the most experienced flyers 
were sent on the raid and they were 
given minute instructions on where to 
drop their bombs. 

It was reported to the N. C. W. C. 
News Service by radio that a consid- 
erable number of refugees still take 
shelter in the Papal Villa at Castelgan- 
dolfo and that aimost insuperable diffi- 
culties prevent their transfer to an- 
other place. It was added that because 
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of existing conditions it was difficult 
to obtain exact figures, but it was 
known that so far between 300 and 400 
bodies have been removed from the 
debris of the bombed Propaganda Col- 
lege Villa at Castelgandolfo. 


finn 
— 





ATTACKS ON RELIGION CONTINUE 


Religious News Service made a sur- 
vey of conditions in various parts of 
Europe where, it says, the Nazis are 
trying to crush the Churches. It speaks 
of Poland which was mentioned in 
these notes last month, and then says: 
“Less is known about the thorough 
campaign against the Churches in 
Czechoslovakia. Here, according to 
Swiss sources, persecution of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has reached 
sweeping proportions. Many priests 
have been imprisoned or expelled from 
office. Many monasteries and other 
religious buildings have been seized, 
religious organizations dissolved, 
church properties taxed and religious 
newspapers brought under Nazi con- 
trol.” The report continues that in 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, Church 
property has been confiscated, Church 
services have been put under strict con- 
trol and priests imprisoned or called 
up for military service. In Yugoslavia, 
according to the same agency, the Ger- 
mans are arresting Catholic and Or- 
thodox priests, nuns and teachers, and 
half of these have been shot on the 
spot. In Norway there have been new 
arrests of Lutheran pastors despite 
reported assurance of a more concilia- 
tory attitude on the part of the Quis- 
ling Church administration. In Den- 
mark, also, churchmen have been per- 
secuted by Gestapo agents, and from 
France came the report of the execu- 
tion of a priest who had been arrested 
as a hostage. Finally, the News Serv- 


ice pointed out, “Fascist attacks on the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Italy have 
grown to ‘unprecedented proportions,’ 
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Swiss sources reveal. Many priests 
have been arrested on charges of 
preaching against the Fascist regime 
or of helping Jewish refugees to es- 
cape.” 


—— 
—_—- 





Pope’s PLEA TO SPARE ROME 


Pore Prius XII. spoke on Sunday, 
March 12th, the fifth anniversary of 
his coronation. He addressed a large 
gathering of people in the presence of 
the entire diplomatic corps accredited 
to the Holy See and his words were 
broadcast by the Vatican radio. In 
reporting the speech the following 
day, The New York Times prefixed a 
note that radio reception had been 
poor and that divergent texts were re- 
corded in London and other listening 
centers. 

_ The Holy Father first addressed 
words of sympathy and comfort to 
those who had lost their dear ones 
through the War and had been dis- 
persed from their homes. He recalled 
the well-known fact that he had spared 
no effort to help those suffering 
through the War and he paid tribute 
to those nations and peoples who had 
been able to assist him in his work of 
mercy. He then made a strong plea 
that Rome be spared the ravages of 
war. “We must therefore appeal once 
again,” said the Holy Father, “to the 
clearsighted vision and wisdom of re- 


sponsible men in both belligerent 


camps; we feel certain that they will 
not wish to have their names associat- 
ed with a deed which no motive could 
ever justify before history and that 
they would rather turn their thoughts, 
their intentions, their desires and la- 
bors toward the securing of a peace 
which will free mankind from all in- 
ternal and external violence, so that 
their name may remain in benediction 
and not as a curse through the cen- 
turies on the face of the earth.” 
JosEPH I. MALLoy. 
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Orestes Brownson: Yankee, Radical, 
Catholic. By Theodore Maynard. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
The sub-title of this newest biogra- 

phy of the great convert and contro- 

versialist well sums up the tempestuous 
nature of its subject. Brownson never 

did anything by halves: he was wholly 

Yankee and he irritated the newer 

Americans who thought (with some 

justice) that he looked down on them; 

he was wholly radical, and he dis- 
turbed, if he did not put down, the 
mighty in their seats; he was wholly 

Catholic, and he upset both non- 

Catholics and Catholics by his intran- 

sigent notion of what a Catholic is or 

ought to be. Had he been any one of 
these three, he would not have been 
the man he was. It was the explosive 
mixture of all of them in the same man 
which enlivened, and sometimes em- 
bittered, Catholic life in this country 

between the years 1844 and 1876. 

Mr. Maynard does not belong to the 
objective school of historians, he is 
rather a literary biographer. He writes 


an essay on Brownson, interpretative. 


and subjective. He argues with him 
and talks back to him, and to Brown- 
son’s other biographers as well. This 
makes for a very readable type of book. 
At the same time, with access to origi- 
nal documents which earlier biogra- 
phers did not have, or did not use, he 
has been able to correct several pre- 
vious errors and to shed new light 
- disputed passages in his subject’s 
ife. 

Brownson’s Catholic life, as inter- 
preted by Mr. Maynard, will be of 
principal interest. to most readers, 


though his previous connection with 
the flowering of New England, the 
Transcendentalists, and Brook Farm is 
of importance too, since Mr. Maynard’s 
preoccupation in this part has been 
to trace the lines that led Brownson to 
the Catholic Church. His was a con- 
version not unlike Newman’s, though 
he did not enter by the gate of history, 
but of philosophy. Both of them 
wanted nothing more than to engage 
in a life of apologetics to those they 
left behind, but where Newman chose 
the irenic path of psychology, Brown- 
son trod the hard and belligerent road 
of logic. The result was that Newman 
loosed a flood of converts; Brownson 
seems only to have damned one up. 
Mr. Maynard distinguishes three pe- 
riods in Brownson’s apologetics: in 
the first he sought to crush by argu- 
ment; in the second, a short-lived one, 
he became a “liberal” and hoped to 
win by moderation; in the third he re- 
turned to his former tactic. Without 
much evidence, Mr. Maynard seems to 
follow Henry Brownson in attributing 
the second period to the influence of 
Isaac Hecker, and implies that there 
was something less creditable about it. 
It is not without probability that Fa- 
ther Hecker did counsel a moderate 
apologetic, but Brownson could never 
be anything but immoderate even in 
his moderation, and Hecker probably 
heaved a sigh of relief when he fell 
back to his old bone-crushing tactics. 

Mr. Maynard does not fall into the 
fallacy of imagining that Brownson’s 
roars and rushes meant irremediable 
conflicts and undying hatreds. Most 
of those whom he attacked with fe- 
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rocity understood him quite well, even 
Archbishop Hughes, his most implaca- 
ble adversary. To this reviewer it 
seems that the one case where Mr. 
Maynard fails in this understanding is 
in his account of Brownson’s relations 
with the Jesuits. It is true that in 
those pre-Leonine days there was a 
sort of chaos in Catholic philosophy. 
But Brownson, after all, was an ama- 
teur, even though a genius. I would 
not take seriously as does Mr. May- 
nard Brownson’s rages against poor 
Father “Wat” Hill, S.J., who seems to 
have been an amiable creature, doing 
his best in a day when Scholastic 
theses were not too well defined. 
Brownson could not have been too 
great an enemy of the Jesuits when 
he sent two of his sons to be educated 
by them, and Fordham and Boston 
College—with one regrettable excep- 
tion—were havens of refuge. 

The real trouble with writing a life 
of Brownson in these days is the diffi- 
culty of realizing to what an extent 
liberty of expression was exercised, 
and expected, even from laymen, in 
his time. When a writer, no matter 
how respected, tangles with a bishop 
nowadays people are inclined to be 
scandalized. Brownson, a “mere lay- 
man,” carried on controversies with 
half-a-dozen bishops at the same time. 
A dutiful son of the Church, he thought 
it was all right, and, so apparently, did 
the embattled bishops. They had no 
doubts of their Brownson, and rightly. 

This reviewer is happy to see that 
Mr. Maynard restores to its true pro- 
portions Brownson’s severing of rela- 
tions with THe CaTHoLic Worip. A 
full reading of the correspondence be- 
tween Brownson and Fathers Hecker 
and Hewit will convince anybody that 
Brownson stopped contributing to the 
magazine for personal reasons having 
nothing to do with any real quarrel 
with the Paulists (who, by the way, of 
all his contemporaries, seem to have 
best understood his enigmatic char- 
acter). 

Mr. Maynard has no more success 
than his predecessors in deciding the 
question, academic now, of whether 
Brownson was an Ontologist. He him- 
self said he was not, at least in any 
condemned sense, and many of his 
contemporaries insisted that he was. 
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It does seem to be watering down 
Brownson’s thought to accept, as Mr. 
Maynard apparently does, the thesis 
that all Brownson meant by God’s co- 
operation in human knowledge was 
the usual Scholastic doctrine of the 
Divine concursus with every human 
act. 

Mr. Maynard’s contribution to 
Brownson’s position toward the Irish 
in this country is stimulating, though 
perhaps not yet conclusive. What he 
does not seem to have grasped is 
the fact that Brownson emotionally 
was a Nativist, insofar as the move- 
ment designated by that name sprang 
from a fear that American ways and 
traditions might be adulterated by for- 
eigners, though, of course, he did not 
extend that fear to the foreigners’ re- 
ligion, as did most of the Nativists. 
Mr. Maynard might have told us this 
had he noticed that up to the end of 
his life Brownson was extremely bitter 
against the British also, including their 
official religion in his condemnation. 
On the other hand, in his later days he 
handsomely retracted his former posi- 
tion on the Americanization of the 
Irish. 

These blemishes apart, Mr. Maynard 
has given us an excellent portrayal of 
one of our greatest figures. Brownson 
was one of the first to see that it is the 
duty of Catholic publicists to make 
Catholics American and to make 
Americans Catholic. His opinionated 
violence often defeated his purpose, 
but no one ignored him. One often 
wonders how great he might have been 
as a philosopher had he lived under 
Leo XIII., and also as a social reformer 
had he known Rerum Novarum. 

The book is beautifully printed in a 
fine type face, and has a good index 
and bibliography. One hopes, how- 
ever, that this is the last time a pub- 
lisher will irritate the conscientious 
reader by putting the footnotes at the 
end of each chapter, instead of where 
they belong, at the foot of the page. 

WwW. P. 


The Vatican and the War. By Camille 


Cianfarra. New York: E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co. $3.00. 

The book named above is informa- 
tive, objective, and generally satisfac- 
tory; in fact, were superlatives not so 
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badly overworked, they might well be 
used to describe this popular discus- 
sion of the Vatican’s attitude during 
the present war. Mr. Cianfarra, a 
native of New York City—son of the 
first Rome correspondent of the New 
York American, who was manager of 
the Rome bureau of the United Press 
until his death in 1925—after having 
been educated in Italy, got his first 
job in America with an Italian lan- 
guage newspaper. Joining the United 
Press in 1934, he spent some time in 
their London bureau and then became 
assistant Rome correspondent of The 
New York Times, holding that position 
until December 11, 1941, the date on 
which he was arrested and sent to 
Siena for a five-months’ internment. 
He can claim the distinction of being 
the only American correspondent who 
lived in Italy uninterruptedly from 
1935 to 1942; and he enjoyed there- 
fore a unique opportunity to witness 
the development of Mussolini’s poli- 
cies and Vatican reactions. 

The author has been as fortunate in 
his access to reliable sources of in- 
formation as he is discreet in the use 
of knowledge acquired. There is 
enough lightness in his story to make 
it pleasantly readable; and there is 
enough intimate observation of critical 
events to make it permanently valu- 
able. You will find here shrewd com- 
ments upon the contrast between Pius 
XI. and Pius XII.; you will perceive 
the motive and the significance of 
many official acts and important pub- 
lic pronouncements that have been 
widely misunderstood and cruelly dis- 
torted. There is a piquant descrip- 
tion of Cardinal O’Connell’s arrival at 
the conclave of 1939. There is an- 
other interesting anecdote about an 
unnamed prince of the Church, “a 
short, dark-haired, fiery titular of one 
of Italy’s Sees” who was “high in Fas- 
cist favor.” 

With the help of Vatican friends the 
author was enabled to glean a little in- 
formation about James A. Farley’s visit 
in 1936; but this little showed that the 
Pope was sure Roosevelt would run 
again, whereas Farley was not. Cian- 
farra was in Rome during Cardinal 
Innitzer’s commanded appearance at 
the Vatican in 1938 and when Myron 
C. Taylor arrived; he was at his post 


when Archbishop Spellman of New 
York conferred with the Pope for three 
days in February, 1943; he saw Rome 
bombed. His ability to report inci- 
dents such as these is matched by 
his capacity to understand and de- 
scribe the general organization of the 
Church’s government and the animat- 
ing spirit of the policy pursued by the 
Holy See. This acute observer so close 
to the scene of action realized that the 
attitude of complete political neutral- 
ity maintained by the Vatican was the 
one advisable course. The Pope could 
go no farther than he did go; and, 
even when Mussolini had secured the 
collaboration of many of the clergy, 
the Fascist chiefs understood that the 
Vatican was still the irreconcilable 
enemy of totalitarianism, still the only 
force in Italy which dared refuse JI 
Duce’s demands. Conscious of inabil- 
ity to arrest the declaration of war, 
or the spreading of hostilities, and 
aware of the evil repercussions likely 
to follow upon any attempt at media- 
tion, the Pope nevertheless was suffi- 
ciently articulate to bring upon him- 
self the charge—published by Fari- 
nacci—of opposing the Italian nation. 
In view of all that the reader re- 
ceives in these pages, he may well 
overlook the inconvenience of finding 
no table of contents, an occasional 
slight exaggeration, and such minor 
inaccuracies as that of calling Con- 
salvi a “priest”—-which he was not. 
In a word, this is a book which Mr. 
Cianfarra is to be congratulated on 
having written, and which the public 
may well be glad to possess. i silat 


Persons and Places. By George San- 
tayana. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

A strange book to appear in these 
convulsed times; it is so calm, so dis- 
passionate, so disconnected from the 
events of today, in fact from the events 
of the world during the last hundred 
years. (Santayana was born in 1863, 
in Madrid, but fresh family traditions 
absorbed by him in childhood easily go 
a score of years further back.) How- 
ever, it must be noted that the story 
in this book is carried only as far as 
the author’s graduation at Harvard— 
class of 1886—with but occasional 





glimpses into the future. The last line 
implies that more Persons and Places 
are coming. 

The subtitle of the book calls it “The 
background of my life”; evidently that 
means the very immediate back- 
ground: the author’s many-branched 
families, his school days, his church 
connections and religious experiences, 
his few friends, his travels. He seems 
to be unaware of, or perhaps he de- 
liberately excludes, the larger back- 
ground of world history. For instance, 
he does not appear to have noticed 
the revolutionary ethnical change that 
was going on in Boston while he was 
attending his classes in preliminary 
schools and later at Harvard. True, 
he was then a very young man, but 
the world never mattered much to him 
anyway. He says of himself (p. 201), 
“I have stood on the bank or paddled 
in the quiet backwater.” Also: “I am 
a born cleric or poet,” in fact a born 
hermit as much as a materialist-hu- 
manist-spiritualist philosopher can be 
while actually living in the world. 

Still, if Santayana, after producing 
so many philosophical books, wishes 


to write only about Santayana and his 
immediate background, nobody can 
question his right to do so; in fact 
Persons and Places becomes more in- 
teresting by being limited to a strictly 


personal record. The readers feel 
that they are granted a privilege in 
being taken into the author’s confi- 
dence and being told the secrets of 
his household. Santayana’s life and 
its background are not exciting, yet 
he was affected by uncommon ca- 
prices of fortune. His mother, a Span- 
iard, first married—in Manila—George 
Sturgis, a member of the Sturgis fam-' 
ily of Boston, not of the Brahmin class, 
exactly, but still of the upper crust. 
After her husband’s untimely death, 
which left her with three small chil- 
dren, she moved to Madrid to stay with 
friends. There she met Don Augustin 
De Santayana, a talented man of the 
middle class (a former casual ac- 
quaintance) and soon was married to 
him. He was the father of Jorge 
(our George) Santayana. In a few 
years Mrs. Santayana repaired to Bos- 
ton with her Sturgis children, the child 
George staying with his father at Avila 
until at the age of nine he too was sent 
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to Boston. Sturgis and Santayana, 
Spain and America, Catholicism and 
Protestantism, there is enough contrast 
here, but George seems to have taken 
it all in his stride. 

Apart from this fundamental strange- 
ness, the persons and places here de- 
scribed are ordinary enough and the 
minutiae in which the author indulges 
would have little reader-appeal except 
for the charm of his style, always ur- 
bane and quietly humorous, his ability 
to draw vivid pictures and to pass 
from the contemplation of even trivial 
objects and common scenes to the per- 
ception of larger meanings. If there 
is in the book a lapse from good taste, 
it is in the occasional exhibition of 
friends and relatives—even the closest 
—in a rather unlovely light; at any 
rate George Santayana emerges irre- 
proachable._. 

Up to the time covered by this book 
Santayana had remained a practicing 
Catholic, though rather through a sen- 
timental attachment to the Church than 
through intellectual adherence; he 
gives hints of the intellectual position 
he was to assume later when he would 
be able to consider the Church as just 
an historical fact, but in Persons and 
Places philosophical olympianism is 
still outweighed by humility and rev- 
erence. A. R. B. 


The Life of Saint Dominic in Old 
French Verse. Edited by Warren 
Francis Manning. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. $4.00. 

The lives of the saints were the first 
biographies in the vernacular litera- 
ture of the Romance tongues. They 
furnish us with an even deeper insight 
into the thoughts of medieval man than 
do the Chansons de Geste, for while 
these catered to the select audience of 
the castle, the legenda of the saints 
were literally things to be read aloud 
wherever Christians gathered to work 
or play. 

La Vie Saint Dominique, published 
for the first time under Dr. Manning’s 
scholarly care, possesses the added in- 
terest of being the first life of St. Domi- 
nic written in the vernacular. Through 
the careful collation of two thirteenth 
century manuscripts and their com- 
parison with the Latin Legenda Petri 
Ferrandi the editor has established the 
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dependence of the early French Life 
on the work of St. Dominic’s second 
biographer Petrus Ferrandus, whose 
manuscript was discovered in 1911 by 
the learned Bollandist, Father Van 
Ortroy, S.J. Dr. Manning has gone fur- 
ther and offered proof from his French 
text that Petrus Ferrandus knew St. 
Dominic personally: 


“Cil qui maint jor fu ses compains 
Fist le livre... .” (vv. 182-3.) 


St. Dominic died in 1221; Petrus Fer- 
ranudus some thirty-five years later, 
at about the time the French version 
was being written. We touch there- 
fore in the Vie Saint Dominique the 
very sources of the glorious Order 
of Friars Preachers, and Dr. Manning’s 
contribution calls for the gratitude of 
all students of religious history. 

The more technical aspect of the 
edition will not be of interest to the 
general public but it cannot be passed 
over in silence. Students of Romance 
philology and early French literature 
are indebted to the editor for his lucid 
study of the language of the poem, es- 
pecially in the chapter on morphology 
and the chapter on the language of the 
Arras Manuscript, and for his faithful 
and impersonal rendering of variants 
throughout the text. 

By its very nature this must remain 
a book of limited interest; yet for those 
who can read it it throws fresh light on 
the thirteenth century southern France 
of Courtly Love, Heresy and Holiness, 
the light of the Dominican star. As 
the author puts it so quaintly: 


“,.. Le vespre et les nues venans. 
Jhesu Cris, qui est tous poissans, 
Mist fors l’estoile vesperal 
Par cui sont destorné maint mal. 
Sains Dominiques fu lestoile.” 


In the Name of the Bee. By Sister 
Mary James Power, S.S.N.D. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 

When a volume of selected poems of 
Emily Dickinson appeared in 1890, 
four years after her death, it aroused 
not the remotest sympathy for the one 
whom some critics would now rank 
with Elizabeth Barrett Browning or 
Christina Rossetti. It is about this 
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same Emily Dickinson that Sister Mary 
James writes in an endeavor to make 
her significance clear, that is, to inter- 
pret and clarify a shy withdrawn New 
England woman whose life was bound- 
ed by the hills of Amherst but whose 
imagination made her a citizen of that 
world of mystery around us and above 
us which begins with the bee, the but- 
terfly, and the breeze and “all whose 
circumstances are the frame in which 
God’s face is set.” This is not to imply 
that Emily strayed off into the dim 
paths of pantheism. On the contrary 
she believed with all her soul in God 
as Father, Creator, and Sustainer of 
whose presence she was overwhelm- 
ingly aware in her “soul’s superior 
instants.” 

Perhaps those “superior instants” 
came less often to most poets than to 
Emily who reveals that some days she 
receives frequent “bulletins from Im- 
mortality,” and who says of their Au- 
thor with the confident intimacy of 
child-like faith that He is “a noted 
clergyman” and “our old neighbor, 
God.” 

For Emily there was a second path 
to Him, the via dolorosa, trodden by 
the weak in bitterness and resentment 
but by the strong with a submission 
which “in some sweet way Secreted 
by His Will” brings them a strange and 
abiding joy that sustains them until 
they pass “Unto the East and Victory.” 
Emily’s renunciation (like Christina 
Rossetti’s) proved her greatness just 
as the depth of the passion she put 
aside is revealed in such lines as 


“Prove it me 
That He loved men 
As I love Thee.” 


Her passion was slowly transformed 
into a vivid sense of the immediacy of 
the unseen realities. She thinks of 
Eternity as a glorious Being and sings: 


“Joy to have merited the pain 

To merit the release; 

Joy to have perished every step 
To compass Thee at last.” 


Sister Mary James has penetrated 
deeply into the secrets of Emily Dick- 
inson’s spirit and has revealed them 
with sympathy, reverence, and some- 
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thing of the poet’s own delicacy of 
touch. We are led to see Emily as 
freed early from provinciality and in- 
tolerance; as a reader of The Imita- 
tion; as a sharer of Newman’s sense of 
God as a self-evident Being, the Begin- 
ning and the End of that Supreme Love 
that makes all things one. Sister Mary 
James seeks to show that Emily Dick- 
inson belongs in the main stream of 
Catholic poetry. Without straining 
she has proved her point. 
Pe A 


What Russia Wants. By Joachim 
Joesten. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $2.50. 

This is a book to be read and re- 
membered. It is clear, factual, down- 
right—therefore significant. One fin- 
ishes the last chapter with the sense 
of having gained a comprehensive no- 
tion of Russia’s aims and policy and 
therefore with a conviction that an in- 
telligent opinion can be formed as to 
her probable future course. What 
Russia wants is “to achieve security 
on the basis of the 1941 territorial 
status quo” (page 29). Keeping this 
aim in mind we may anticipate that 
the Soviet Union will not “be friends 
and good neighbors with semi-Fascists, 
clerico-feudal or otherwise anti-Soviet 
states” (page 31); also that Russia will 
“extend a protective hand over revo- 
lutionary movements aiming at the 
overthrow of Fascist dictatorships, re- 
actionary monarchies, and, possibly 
in some cases of the capitalist system 
as well” (page 30). 

The substance of the book is a re- 
view of recent history in which the 
author describes the events and trends 
that have led up to the present world- 
shaking crisis. In this summary the 
author professes and sometimes—not 
always—achieves objectivity. He does 
indeed, point out weaknesses and de- 
fects on all sides but he is rather more 
ready to apologize for Russia than for 
other delinquents and in the process 
of these apologies he sometimes lapses 
from strictly logical procedure. His 
sketch of things to come reveals a 
world balancing unsteadily between 
full acceptance of Russia’s wishes on 
the one hand and hopeless chaos on 
the other. Moreover he leaves us un- 
comfortably dubious that Russia’s plan 


will allow for the kind of political and 
religious liberty to which we Ameri- 
cans, despite our faults, are still whole- 
heartedly devoted. J. Mcs. 


Unfinished Business. By Stephen Bon- 
sal. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $3.00. 

Colonel Bonsal has been described 
by Hugh Gibson as “probably our 
most distinguished foreign correspon- 
dent.” After a period of reluctance 
extending over some twenty-five years, 
he—partly through the persuasion of 
Arthur Krock, to whom the book is 
dedicated—consented to publish these 
extracts from the diary written by him 
while acting as President Wiison’s con- 
fidential interpreter. In view of the 
fact that the notes were taken in secret 
sessions, where no secretaries were 
allowed, and published without any 
other change than that of a slight re- 
arrangement of dates, they form a 
valuable addition to the literature of 
the Versailles Treaty and the League 
of Nations, constituting, indeed an 
original source. They do not deal with 
spectacular events recorded by official 
observers or professional commen- 
tators, and publicized in the press. 
They are an inside story of things seen 
and words heard which possessed a 
significance, unsuspected yet weighty, 
in the world-shaking discussions at 
the Council table. The curious reader 
will search vainly in these notes for 
many items never set down in writing 
or excluded by the strict censorship 
of the author. Yet enough is here to 
throw illuminating sidelights on the 
business left unfinished by the states- 
men who rearranged the world at 
Versailles. 

Not the least interesting item is that 
which concerns the attempt of the 
Irish delegation which called on Presi- 
dent Wilson at Washington to win 
from him a pledge to work for Irish 
independence at the peace conference. 
“My first impulse,” Wilson is recorded 
as saying, “was to tell the Irish to go 
to hell, but, feeling that this would not 
be the act of a statesman, I denied my- 
self this personal satisfaction.” On 
another page we learn that “the Presi- 
dent had quite a set-to with Judge 
Cohalan on the subject before leaving 
New York. When the Irish-Americans 
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visited Lloyd George, he found them 
“very high class men”; and, as a con- 
sequence, he ordered passports for 
them to visit Ireland where they 
raised Cain in Dublin, making Fenian 
speeches while driving down Sackville 
Street under the patronage of His 
Majesty’s government. J. McS. 


Cortéz and the Conquest of Mexico by 
the Spaniards in 1521. By Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo. Abridged and 
edited by B. G. Herzog. New York: 
William R. Scott, Inc. $2.50. 

The first great literary work of 
Latin America has again tempted a 
translator. This latest arrangement of 
the “eyewitness narrative” of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo is illustrated by pic- 
tures drawn in the sixteenth century 
by Aztec Indians. This primitive art 
contributes an air of quaintness to the 
volume which is quite in keeping with 
the naive words of the simple “soldier 
of fortune and conquistador.” 

Bernal Diaz, a foot soldier in the 
army of Cortéz, writing what he en- 
titled The True Story of the Conquest 
of New Spain—to distinguish it from 
reports written by men like Cortéz 
who had an ax to grind—tells the fan- 
tastic tale of the conquest of vast lands 
by a few hundred men. The narra- 


tive is interspersed with descriptions 
of such Indian customs as their mode 
of apparel, their code of etiquette, their 
idols and human sacrifices, and with 
comments on the political complexion 
of the Aztec empire. Further enrich- 
ing the book are the thrilling descrip- 
tions of the approach to Mexico City 
over a vast causeway, of Montezuma’s 
incredible court, of the market place 
in Mexico City and the great variety 
of goods sold there, of the visit to the 
temple of Huichilobos standing so high 
that it commanded a view of the city, 
the aqueduct, and the cities built in 
the lakes which the three causeways 
traversed. 

The many volume work of Bernal 
Diaz has, in this new edition, been 
cut down to 160 pages of large print. 
Much of the detail has been eliminated, 
but the story remains an authentic, 
though at times exaggerated, account 
of the conquest of Mexico, a trust- 
worthy and fascinating description of 
life among the Indians, and a literary 
monument which, even in translation, 
exhibits the quaintness and brusque- 
ness of a simple soldier who can tell 
a story that reads like a fairy tale, 
because such was the historical char- 
acter of the conquest -of Mexico. 

L. B. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FIcTION: Breathe Upon These. By 
Ludwig Lewisohn (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs- Merrill Co. $2.50). Breathe 
Upon These describes the plight of 
Jews, brutally persecuted in Germany, 
then, if they have the money to bribe 
Nazi officials, allowed to escape, only 
to find closed doors everywhere ex- 
cept in America, where their skill and 
learning may earn them a place. The 
message is sincere and moving, but 
gains nothing by being put into the 
novel form, which staggers under the 
load of propaganda, and turns to an 
artificial situation and to exposition 
instead of to plot and characterization. 
The author has another purpose in 
mind—to contrast a Christian and a 
Jewish family and to this end he be- 
gins with what he calls a typical 
American family, the Burnetts. Paul 
Burnett has a successful optical busi- 
ness, which he manages with enthu- 


siasm, but beyond that he is devoid 
of ideas, shallow, almost vulgar; his 
wife is discontented because the ardor 
of their early days has cooled; and 
their two sons, now in uniform, seem 
to be studies in arrested development. 
Burnett brings a Dr. Dorfsohn, a Ger- 
man Jew and a refugee, into his busi- 
ness, and as this man is the greatest 
living authority in his field, Burnett 
is able to expand his business and thus 
help in winning the war. The plot of 
the novel consists of the story the 
scientist tells of the persecutions he 
and his wife had undergone in escap- 
ing from Europe, a story which takes 
the better part of the day in its telling. 
There is an artificial conclusion which 
is dangerously near absurdity. 

The Sword Is Drawn. By Andre Nor- 
ton (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00). Andre Norton tells an exciting 
tale of Holland under the Nazi inva- 
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sion. The story opens in June, 1942, 
when the head of the house of Nor- 
reys summons his eighteen-year-old 
grandson to his bedside to give him his 
final instructions. He has foreseen the 
Nazi invasion and for more than a 
year has been closing the various parts 
of his business; he has let it be known 
that he cares little or nothing about his 
grandson, so that in the end he can 
trust the boy with the future of the 
house of Norreys without having him 
fall under Nazi suspicion. The dark, 
grim old house seems impregnable that 
day, but even before the boy leaves the 
Nazis have arrived. The boy fights in 
Java, escapes to Australia, then to the 
United States and England, finally 
making his way back to Holland to re- 
gain the famous necklace he has hid- 
den there. The author never makes 
the mistake of putting propaganda in 
the place of plot nor of belittling the 
Nazis. Though perhaps intended for 
youthful readers, the novel will appeal 
to anyone who likes drama and adven- 
ture, 

God’s Front Porch. By Ketti Frings 
(New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.00). The war has had an effect on 
the novel, yes, but not a very good one. 
It has stepped up the production of 
sentimentality and propaganda, has 
turned out I-saw-it-happen narratives 
by the dozen, but has done little or 
nothing to turn the novelist to an in- 
terpretation of the tragedy of man 
caught in forces over which he has 
no control. God’s Front Porch is a 
cuddly little fantasy, a miracle in a 
small way, which opens in a foxhole, 
boards a train for heaven, and comes 
to a full stop in Heavenly Bend Junc- 
tion, where men must learn to forget 
earth and its care, a kind of Purgatory 
in reverse. The writing is good, but 
both the author and her characters 
seem to have strayed into the wrong 
milieu. One can’t be kittenish about 
heaven—or about foxholes either. The 
moral seems to be that if God would 
only take a hand in this mess, and 
humanity would get together in a cozy, 
humanitarian way, the war would be 
over before you could say Jack Rob- 
inson. 

The Return. By Margaret Rhodes 
Peattie (New York: William Morrow 
& Co. $2.00). The Return belongs to 


the same vintage, but is less senti- 
mental than God’s Front Porch and 
makes a real attempt to interpret ex- 
perience. There are maiy poignant 
scenes; the conversations are dramatic, 
and, though the situations are general- 
ized, the people seem real. It opens 
on the day when the service men are 
at last returning to Barlow, Vt., to 
take up their lives where they had 
left them when war was declared. 
But it isn’t to be that way—life has 
moved on, and it is impossible to re- 
capture the past or to fit into the 
present. Some of them want to forget 
all about hate, but their families are 
still fighting the war. One young sol- 
dier finds that he will never be a mu- 
sician now—something has gone out of 
him, call it the war if you like—but 
his dream is over. Young wives look 
at their husbands—they haven’t even 
asked about the new baby—and see no 
light of comprehension in their eyes, 
and a woman whose son will never 
come back looks out into space and 
asks: “My lost son, ... what path 
across the trackless sky did you fol- 
low?” 

Amy Ferraby’s Daughter. By Eliza- 
beth Ford (New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $2.50). This novel, while not 
concerned with the war, was, I be- 
lieve, occasioned by the war, for many 
novelists have turned to history in 
order to escape the confusion of the 
present and the difficulty of interpret- 
ing an unfinished war. It is a costume 
piece, beginning in 1865 and coming 
up almost to the present. The histori- 
cal details are interesting, but not well 
integrated; the characterization is shal- 
low, and the story of two women who 
sacrificed their men to snobbishness 
can hardly be taken as symbolic of a 
whole period in history. 

A Bell for Adano. By John Hersey 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50). 
This is the story of an American major 
who tries to follow his democratic 
principles in rebuilding an Italian 
town. It has solidity and interest; 
many of the conversations are nat- 
ural and dramatic, but their effective- 
ness is lost through repetition and 
endless expansion. The author, a jour- 
nalist, spent three months in ‘the Medi- 
terranean in 1943, reported on the 
Sicilian campaign in his successful 











Into the Valley, and lived for a time 
in a small Italian town, where he ap- 
parently found the material for this 
novel. Though the book is rich in 
incident, the story lacks direction and 
the characters are made too “quaint” 
to appear to be genuine. The best one 
can say of it is that it is good reporting. 
N. E. M. 


RELIGION: Mission Monuments of 
New Mexico. By Edgar L. Hewett and 
Reginald G. Fisher (New Mexico: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press. $4.00). 
This handsomely printed and richly 
illustrated volume tells the story of the 
coming of the Franciscans to the 
American southwest and of the part 
they played in the early history of the 
Spanish colonies there. The account 
deals with six celebrated missions, all 
but one now in ruins; with old Indian 
Pueblos, one of which is still inhab- 
ited; and with individual missionaries 
who taught and suffered and died in 
that most adventurous of all careers, 
the foreign missions. The book which 
forms one of the series of “Handbooks 
of Archeological History,” contains in 
appendices a list of martyrs, a list of 
custodians (1617-1680) and a partial 
list of Franciscan missionaries in New 
Mexico—a complete roster being now 
in preparation. 

Maryknoll Mission Letters (New 
York: Field Afar Press. 50 cents). 
From the general headquarters of a 
dozen mission fields comes this series 
of letters, describing activities in south 
China—a quarter ftom which mission- 
ary letters come with comparative 
rarity. It is the second volume of the 
1943 Maryknoll Mission Letters, which 
appear twice a year, and, like other 
collections from the same source, it 
possesses characteristics which hold 
the interest of the young and stir the 
conscience of the old. 

Subdeaconship. Conferences on The 
Rite of Ordination. By Rev. Aloysius 
Biskupek, S.V.D. (St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.50). This is the 
first of three volumes which will treat 
the subdiaconate, the diaconate and 
the priesthood respectively. It has 
been inspired by the experience of the 
author in giving preordination re- 
treats during twenty years; and its aim 
is to employ the rite of ordination as 
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the source of subject matter for con- 
sideration during the days of final 
preparation. In its present form the 
material is far more than sufficient for 
use during a single week. In fact, as 
the author suggests, the most profitable 
way to use these chapters is to read 
them carefully, for a long period be- 
fore ordination and then, during the 
final retreat, review them with the 
sharpened attention and the unique 
fervor of the candidate who is about 
to become a priest. Sound doctrine, 
systematic division, a simple, intelli- 
gible, practical style adapt the book 
well to the author’s purpose. 

Our Lady of Lourdes. By Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Bookshop. $1.00). When 
the meditations in this book were first 
reprinted, after having been delivered 
personally by the author in the Church 
of Our Lady of Lourdes in New York 
City, the pastor of the church, Father 
Joseph H. McMahon described them as 
casual but direct, simple but profound, 
and pervaded with a sweet mysticism. 
Now that they have been republished 
by the enterprising Newman Bookshop, 
the reader will have an opportunity of 
discovering how appropriate and justi- 
fied the description was. Father Jar- 
rett’s deeply spiritual, highly intelli- 
gent, devoutly practical, simply poetic 
tone made him an ever welcome 
preacher in New York; the spirit of his 
preaching is preserved in these pages 
to influence still another generation of 
devout souls. 

The Eucharist. By Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Marie-Louise Dufrenoy 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50). When Mauriac writes of spir- 
itual things it seems that he sees more 
and sees more deeply than other people. 
As a result, this little book about the 
mystery of Holy Thursday is fraught 
with beauty and inner vision. It is not 
a pietistic book. It is provocative, espe- 
cially so when he observes that while 
we imagine a child’s spiritual life really 
begins on the day of First Communion, 
“Actually, ...in many families, ... the 
occasion of First Communion does not 
begin anything but ends everything. 
It testifies that the child is henceforth 
freed from church and priest.” This 
is the sort of startling observation we 
have come to expect from Mauriac, the 
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sort of thing that jars the complacent 
Catholic. Like all of his works, this 
book is intensely personal, for woven 
in with his reflections upon the lit- 
urgy are vivid memories of the spring- 
time Holy Thursdays of his childhood. 
The book was written, we are told, pri- 
marily for the nonbeliever. However, 
its readers will not be limited to non- 
believers. Catholics will find it a valu- 
able addition to Eucharistic litera- 
ture. The style is simple and lucid, 
and the translation is smooth and ex- 
pert. 


BroGRAPHY: The Eagle and the Dove. 
by V. Sackville-West (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50). 
Nearly twenty books—fiction, travel, 
poetry, biography, miscellaneous — 
stand to the credit of the gifted and 
versatile lady who has chosen now to 
write “A Study in Contrasts” between 
two Carmelite saints named Teresa, 
the one of Avila, the other of Lisieux. 
An Anglican in religion, she has wisely 
gone to Catholic sources and to Catho- 
lic advisers, a procedure which has 
not kept her from being refreshingly 
individual in the treatment of a diffi- 
cult subject —especially difficult, be- 
cause both of the saints in question 
present aspects peculiarly hard to ap- 
praise and even sometimes likely to 
repel. Which is not, of course, to say 
that her work is flawless. In several 
matters, unwary or uninformed read- 
ers might be seriously misled. She has 
not quite caught the true idea of the 
contemplative life, nor the actual re- 
lationship between Catholicism and 
holiness. She writes with great rev- 
erence, but she portrays more success- 


fully the humanness of the earlier 
Saint than the childlike simplicity of 
the later. It may be mentioned too, 
that the background of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spain has been sketched in col- 
ors so exceedingly somber that wor- 
ried souls should refresh themselves 
with a glance at William Thomas 
Walsh’s St. Teresa of Avila. 

Spirit of Flame. By E. Allison Peers 
(New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
$2.00). It is no surprise to find Pro- 
fessor Peers writing upon St. John of 
the Cross, nor to encounter in his 
pages fine understanding and deep 
sympathy. He is here concerned to 
present St. John to the public as “a 
writer of the first rank, both in poetry 
and in prose” and also to proclaim 
that the amazing power of his life, his 
character and his writing comes from 
the fact that he was “a person in love 
with God.” Parts of the book have 
already appeared in various publica- 
tions both Catholic and Anglican. 
Brought together and enlarged, they 
form a smooth-running outline of a 
spectacular career, the kind of intro- 
duction to the saint’s writings that 
many readers require, and that could 
have been given them only by one 
steeped in the knowledge of his sub- 
ject. It is no small comfort in days 
as dark as ours to find a man of the 
author’s position paying the tribute of 
intelligent enthusiastic admiration to 
the saint who has been called “the 
poets’ poet and the mystics’ mystic.” 
St. John’s greatness, first perceived by 
St. Teresa, has come to be generally 
and officially recognized; this book 
will serve still further to increase the 
multitude of his admirers. 





Our Contributors 


Ir is some fifteen months since we 
heard from THomas P. NEILL, who was 
at that time instructor in History and 
Government in Aquinas College, Grand 
Rapids. He is now in that same de- 
partment in his Alma Mater, St. Louis 
University, where he did undergradu- 
ate work in the social sciences. His 
present “Government by the People” 
will be welcomed as a clarification of 
a perplexing problem. 


FicTion is one of many literary 
forms in which ANNA McCLurE SHOLL 
has been successful. The author of 
several novels published here and in 
England, she has also caught the diffi- 
cult art of the short story, as “Three 
Wreaths of Blue Hydrangeas” bears 
witness. Its locale is a familiar one 
to her, as she has lived in Guernsey. 
Part I. leaves us in suspense, but Part 
II. will follow next month. 


ROBERT SENCOURT has been an occa- 
sional contributor of ours for two 
decades, though it is now four or five 
years since we have heard from him. 
A New Zealander by birth, he has 
studied in many lands and taught in 
many universities, and has written 
many books of historical and literary 
interest, among them several on Spain. 
“Poetry and the Mystic” is a part of 
Chapter XV. of Mr. Sencourt’s forth- 
coming life of St. John of the Cross, 
Carmelite and Poet. 


Last September we _ introduced 
CuHarRLes C. Mrerow, classicist and 
educator to our readers, with his per- 
tinent “The Ancient Classics in the 
Modern World.” Now, in “A Guide to 
Living” he writes in simple untechni- 
cal style an exposition of the Stoic 
doctrines of Epictetus and in so doing 
makes a powerful defense of the Clas- 
sics, even as he humbles us Christians 
in the presence of a noble pagan. Dr. 
Mierow has been at work for some 
time on a new English translation of 
St. Jerome’s Vita Malchi Monachi Cap- 
tivi, in preparation for which he de- 
voted several months in Rome to a 


study of the related Vatican manu- 
scripts, about which we may hear 
more anon. 


AGAIN we present Rev. ALBERT R. 
BANDINI for our readers’ delectation, 
this time in a delightful excursion in- 
to the contents of his “P.O. Box.” We 
recommend it as an escape from war 
and rumors of war, rumors which of 
late must have fallen heavily upon 
Father Bandini, Florentine by birth 
and the recipient of high honors from 
his native land. 


ANOTHER versatile pen, that of THEo- 
DORE MAYNARD, takes us back in “Mr. 
Topcliffe Entertains a Guest” to other 
days of religious persecution, and we 
realize how little man has changed 
through the centuries. Dr. Maynard’s 
most recent book, a life of Orestes 
Brownson which we review this 
month, is meeting with well merited 
success. 


NAOMI GILPATRICK continues to do 
credit to her much loved teacher, the 
late Professor C. John McCole, under 
whose aegis she gave us her first con- 
tribution, the short story “Two Who 
Said Thank You,” published in our 
November, 1939, number. Last spring 
her first novel, The Broken Pitcher, 
won an Avery Hopwood Fiction Award 
and she is now in seclusion in Ann 
Arbor working on a second. Months 
of reading went into the preparation 
of her present “Autobiographies of 
Grace,” and she has found “my studies 
in the saints an instrument for human 
perspective in the writing of my fic- 
tion.” We therefore await with eager- 
ness the forthcoming novel. 


Ir is good to hear again from Bga- 
TRICE B. BROWN especially when in 
these dour days she gives us such a 
delectable bit of nonsense as “Time 


and My Face.” Miss Brown has been 
busy in Provincetown completing a 
serious book, The Bond of Peace, 
which Bruce will publish as soon as 
paper and other strictures will permit. 
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A NEw contributor, MARGARET ANN 
SWEENEY, writes on a new—and a 
hopeful—aspect of the racial problem, 
“The Negro in Brazil,” giving us there- 
in the result of a study made in her 
senior year in Marygrove College. She 
lives in Detroit and is now teaching 
at the Burns School there and doing 
part time graduate work for her Mas- 
ter’s degree at Wayne University. 


During his four years’ stay in Puerto 
Rico, Forp A. GARROW was a frequent 
visitor to the Church of San José in 
San Juan of which he writes in “A 
New-World Church of Antiquity.” He 
is a journalist living at present in New 
York City and occupied in preparing 
for publication a chronological his- 
tory of Latin America. Mr. Garrow 
founded and edited the Sunday News 
of Worcester, Mass., and while I. N. S. 
correspondent in Puerto Rico estab- 
lished the island’s only English peri- 
odical, the Puerto Rico Herald. He 
writes regularly for Pan American 
magazine and other periodicals. 


SEEKING surcease “from the burden 
and heat of the night” Frep SMITH 
delved into the byways of memory 
and wrote for us “The Englands I 
Almost Knew.” Our readers know Mr. 


Smith, Minister of the Wellborn Com- 
munity Church of Kansas City, as a 
writer of sensitive poetic prose. 


OF our poets, Rospert B. RippER who 
became a benedict last June, sends us 
“Two in April” from Duluth, Minn., 
where he is on the staff of the Duluth 
Herald and News Tribune. Enrica 
KLEMENS, whose fine “Simon Peter” 
discloses a real poetic gift, is new in 
our pages. Born in Vienna, she lived 
there until the fall of her country, 
when she went to England. In 1940 
she came to this country, and is now 
a Junior in Nazareth College, Roches- 
ter. Like many Continentals she is 
something of a polyglot, knowing be- 
sides English, German, French and 
Spanish. Mrs. Mary LaveLLe KELLEY 
(“Meditation”) of Burlington, Vt., has 
been in our pages frequently since her 
first appearance in September, 1942. 
Epwarp W. ScHROEDER of Dubuque, 
Minn., in “The American Eagle” gives 
us something slightly different from 
his former contributions which were 
two sonnets inspired by the Cross of 
Christ. Well known to us, and in 
many forms, is WINIFRED HEATH 
(“Peace in a City Park”) who reports 
from Los Angeles an ever increasing 
market for her work. 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


A. R. B.: 


Rev. Albert R. Bandini, author and critic, pastor of St. Rose’s Church, Crockett, 


Calif.; author of Life Is too Short, Catherine of Siena, etc.; translator of Dante’s Divine 


Comedy. 


J.J. R.: Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, 
New York City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Books and Men, etc. 


J. McS.: 


Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., M.A., S.T.L., author and translator, Church of St. Paul 


the Apostle, New York City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church 


by Centuries, etc. 
L. B.: 


Louisa Byles, M.A., writer and teacher, Instructor in Spanish Language and Literature, 


College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. Lecturer on Latin American Civilization, 


Hunter College, New York City. 
N. E. M.: 


N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D., writer and educator, member of the Department of 


English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; author of The Novel and Society, etc. 


W. P.3: 


Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., M.A., S.T.D., Litt.D., educator and author, Professor of 


Political Science, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; author of Early 
Catholic Americana, Which Way Democracy, etc. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


BarNes & Nosie, Inc., New York: 
Race: Nation: Person. A Symposium by Joseph T. Delos, O.P. and Others. $3.75. 
Duet, Stoan & Pearce, New York: 
Tarawa. By Robert Sherrod. $2.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Delay Is the Song. By Rosamond Haas. $2.00. 
Harper & Broruers, New York: 

The Great Century in Northern Africa and Asia. A. D. 1800—-A. D. 1914. By Kenneth Scott 

Latourette. $4.00. Liberty Street. By I. VY. Morris. $2.50. D Day. By John Gunther. $3.00. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
Once in Cornwall. By S.M.C. $2.00. The Letters of Evelyn Underhill. Edited by Charles 
Williams. $3.50. 

THe Macmittan Co., New York: 

The Silence of the Sea. By Vercors. Translated by Cyril Connolly. $1.00. 
McGraw-Hitt Book Co., New York: 

Marriage Is a Serious Business. By Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. $2.00. 
Reyna & Hircucock, New York: 

Strange Fruit. By Lillian Smith. $2.75. 
Ricuarp R. SmirnH, New York: 

Christian Ethics and Economics. By Thomas Garth McBride. $3.00. 
Roy PusiisHers, New York: 

Blessed Are the Meek. By Zofia Kossak. Translated by Rulka Langer. $3.00. 
DovusLepay, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: : 

Chronicle of Dawn. By Ramon J. Sender. Translated by Willard R. Trask. $2.50. The 
Angel with the Trumpet. By Ernst Lothar. Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. 
$3.00. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Press, Princeton, N. J.: 
The Humanities After the War. A Symposium Edited, with an Introduction, by Norman 
Foerster. $1.50. The Road to Teheran. By Foster Rhea Dulles. $2.50. 
J. B. Lipprncorr Co., Philadelphia: 
The Seas of the Gods. Edited by Whit Burnett. $3.00. 
THe NEwMAN Book SHop, Westminster, Md.: 

National Patriotism in Papal Teaching. By John J. Wright. $3.50. Cardinal Mercier’s 
Conferences. Translated from the French by J. M. O’Kavanagh. Lourdes Interpreted by 
the Salve Regina. Meditations Given by Father Bede Jarrett, O.P.. $1.00. 

Tue CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA Press, Washington, D. C.: 
The Philosophy of Modern Revolution. By Rev. James Joseph Maguire, C.S.P., M.A. 
Tue SHaw Press, Washington, D. C.: ens 
A Proposed World Government. By George A. Birdsall. $1.00. 
Bauce Humpuaies, INc., Boston: 
Triumvirate. By Oliver Robinson. $2.50. 
L. C. Pace & Co., Boston: 
Deerwander Farm. By Agnes Barden Dustin. $2.50. 
Tue Lirurcicat CONFERENCE, Ferdinand, Ind.: 

National Liturgical Week. Held at the Cathedral of the Holy Name, Chicago, October 12-16, 
1943. 

Tue Bosps-Merritt Co., Indianapolis: 

Bureaucracy Runs Amuck. By Lawrence Sullivan. $2.00. Charles Lamb and His Friends. 
By Will D. Howe. $3.50. 

Tue Bruce PusiisHine Co., Milwaukee: 

Concise Catholic Dictionary. Compiled by Robert C. Broderick, M.A. $2.00. The Man from 
Rocca Sicca. - By Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. $1.75. 
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A carefully selected list of 
Schools 





College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 


will open its twenty-ninth year 
Canterbury School in September, 1943. Its location 


is excellent; its pions. modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under t ee dep of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of schol iscipline, and personnel, steadily 
maintained, have placed it among the leading quepartory 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at Canterbury will not be lessened, but have already 
no enriched, Ry angact of the war. Scholastic effort 

has been intensi' the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military eh, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual courses 
in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, together with 
the permanent effect of the religious life of the school, will 
continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral preparation for 

a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 











TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Risher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 

owers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
stered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of eesntion. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
»rofessors from that University. Conducted 
yy the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


A Catholic College for Women con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by 
the Association of American Universities. 
Situated on the Main Line P. R. R. 
eleven miles from Philadelphia. Address 
the Registrar for information. 


Telephone—Bryn Mawr 4514 





GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de- 
partments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 
4 options. Teacher ‘Training in Public School 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 














THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 
29 East 36th Street New York City 


Religious Symbolism in Illuminated Manuscripts 
EXHIBITION 
MARCH 20— MAY 20, 1944 


Open to the Public Daily except Sundays and 
9 A.M.to5 P.M. National Holidays. 








Notice to Subscribers 





Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD. 






































Preparatory Reading for 
THE RECONSTRUCTION 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE 


OF JESUS By IGINO GIORDANI 
420 pp., $4.00 


THE TRUE LIFE 


By LUIGI STURZO 
320 pp., $3.00 


In establishing a post-war way of life 
that will ensure a true and lasting peace, 
Catholics must take the lead. Here is im- 
perative reading in the field of Catholic 
social teaching. 

Igino Giordani traces from their begin- 
nings the changes effected by Christ’s New 
Order, which conferred personal responsi- 
bility, formulated principles of justice and 
charity, and opened the sources of grace. 
Don Sturzo applies: these truths to our 
present society, pointing the way for men 
of good-will to attain justice and brother- 
hood: by thinking with the mind of Christ. 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
Dept. 4-539 Paterson 3, New Jersey 








A 
Study of 
Saint John 
of the 


Cross 


SPIRIT OF FLAME 


By E. Allison Peers 


“So simply are his [the author’s] conclusions pre- 
sented, so unaffected is his erudition, that the very 
method is such as to please the lowly, learned St. 
John. The first section of the book is biographical; 
the second section is made up of studies of different 
aspects of the saint’s teachings and writings.” —The 


Commonweal. Price, $2.00 


At your bookstore or direct from 


HMorehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 East 41st Street New York 17, N. Y. 








“The Church has ever taught 
the beauty of chastity ... ’, 


SACRED AND SINFUL 


By 
Rev. Gerald tc. Treacy, S.J. 


An exceptionally ‘fine text on the 
Sixth and Ninth Commandments, 
with an eight-lesson questionnaire 
for the study club and the school. 
The chapters are: Marriage —a 
Sacred Bond, Adultery Is Con- 
demned, Divorce Means Adultery, 
America’s Real Enemy, Chastity 
and Modesty, Birth Control, Birth 
Control Propaganda, Sex Education 
and Sex Propaganda, A Sacred 
Power, An Old Paganism, Educa- 
tion for Purity, The Beauty of 
Purity. 


5c, $3.75 the 100 postpaid 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 














Attention 
SUBSCRIBERS! 


Due to a great demand for the 
January, 1943, January: and 
February, 1944, issues, our sup- 
ply is almost exhausted. We 
would appreciate any used cop- 
ies of these editions. 


+ 


Mail copies to: 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
































Religion Outlines for Colleges 


By RT. REV. JOHN M. COOPER, Ph.D. 
’ Professor of Anthropology 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course I 
The Catholic Ideal of Life 


The first volume deals with the Catholic 
moral ideal. The succeeding volumes 
take up and treat Dogma and the Sacra- 
ments, Apologetics and Life Problems. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth XV + 315 pages 


$1.40 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course III 
Christ and His Church 
Treats of The Church, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of 

Christ. 
8vo, cloth, XV + 509 pages 


$1.80 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course II 


The Motives and Means of 
Catholic Life 


DOGMA 
‘ PRAYER 
SACRAMENTS 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth, VII + 284 pages 


$1.35 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course IV 


Emphasizes Life Problems 


Concerning religion, faith, life work, 
marriage, citizenship and recreation. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth XX + 273 pages 


$1.35 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 Quincy Street, N. E. 


Washington 17, D. C. 




















